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LETTUR OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

/ Bureau of .Educ ation, 

Washington, October 20, 1918. 

Sir: Tho interest in the kindergarten for young .children has, 
within tho last 25 years, extended to all parts of our country. In a 
largo proportion of our cities and towns tho kindergarten has become 
recognized as an important part of tho public-school system. Within 
the decade from 1902 to 1912 tho number of kindergartens in the 
United States increased from 3,244 to 7.557, and the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in those reporting to this buroau increased from 205*432 
to 3*53,546, a gain of 133 per cent in the number of kindergartens 
' and of 72 per cent in tho number of enrolled children reported. The 
proportion of kindergartens supported by public-school funds as a 
part of tho public-school system has increased very rapidly in recent 
years, tho number of public kindergartens for fc 1912 being 6,563, or 
87 per cent of tho total, and tho numbor of children enrolled in these 
publifc kindergartens being 301,327, or 88 per cent of the total num- 
ber of enrolled children reported. The total number of kindergarten 
teachers reported in 1912 was 8,856. i / 

A form of .education so widespread as this, and enlisting 'the serv- 
ices of so many people, deserves careful and thorough investiga- 
tion by this bureau, and such investigation it hopes to be able to make 
some time soon. In the meantime, I recommend that tho accom- 
panying manuscript, containing kindergarten statistics for the year 
' ended Jrine 30, 1912, and the carefully prepared opinions of the large 
number of people whose experience makes their opinion on this sub- 
ject valuable, bo published as a bulletin of tho Buroau of Education 
for distribution among" school officials, kindorgartners, and others 
directly interested in the subject. . 1 

Respect fully submitted. 

0 

’ To the Secretary of the .Interior. 


P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

The survey of the status of kindergartens in the United States for 
the school year 1911 — ^1 2 was mado with t lie idea of gathering to- 
gether qyantitative farts. The question-forms, therefore, asked 
chiefly for returns in figures, and these w ill be found summarized and 
tabulated in the statistical section ol^thiw bulletin. ^Figures are sig- 
nificant if read back into the sett ing from which they were taken, and 
interpreted in relation to their context; they arc rich material 4o one 
who makes a rich use of them, blit void otherwise. The statistic s 
given in Section TI should accordingly bo read with direct reference 
to the material presented in the other sections, particularly the opin- * 
ions of superintendents, primary supervisors, and grade teachers in 
different cities. 

It is ir|teresting to note the* numerical extension of public kinder- 
gartens and all other kinds of kinderga'Pftne at the close of June, 
1912, particularly in comparison with the figures obtained by the 
Bureau of Education* in 1902, and published in the Commissioner's * 
Report for that year. These figures showed a total of *3,244 kinder- ^ 
gartens, with an enrollment of 205,432 children. The census of 1 900 
gave a population of 3,639,583 children between 4 and 6 years of age, 
so that a little more than 5 per cent of the children between the ages 
of 4 and were receiving kindergarten training in 1902. Ten years 
of growth resulted in 7,557 kindergartens with an enrollment of 
353,546 children, /ttie census of 1910 gives a population of 4,150,315 
children between 4 and 6 years of age. In J912, therefoye^ approxi- 
mately 9 per' cent of tho children of kindergarten age w ere in kin- 
dergartens. 

This sort of Computation, however, is akin to standing a little 
child against tho kitchen door, and measuring bis height every six 
montlis, and letting him triumphantly view* the now scratch which 
shows how he is “growing.” But no series of ascending scratches 
can record tlie development of the little child's ifiirul and power. 
Hie kitchen-door measurements are obvious and tangible, but sig- 
nificant only when T taken in connection with the evidences of in* 
creasing intelligence and power; of ‘adjustment. . ; * 
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In like manner, the tables of statistics presented are not an end 
in themselves, but a means to an end, and the purpose of the Bureau 
of Education is to use the numerical survey as a point of vantage 
from which to carry on constructive work for more kindergartens 
and better kindergarten- training schools, bettor .quality of touchers, 
and better organization of the kindergarten as a necessary part of , 
the system of public education. 

That much constructive work must be done is a truism which im- 
presses itself wit It* increasing strength upon those who watch the 
signs of the times. The steady advance of kindergartens and of the 
kindergarten idea which is permeating the grades is an element which * 
requires careful.consideration and handling. The child of kindergar- 
ten age is so young, so impressionable, so incapable of defending 
himself against the faulty words and actions and mental attitudes of 
teacher, that means must be devised to eliminate or at least diminish * 
the number' of faulty teachers. Standards of requirements as to 
personality and academic antLprofessional training must be raised 
and maintained, for the surest guarantee of the extension of kin- 
dergartens,^ good work done.by good^ teachers. Any other method 
is .fictitious* or 1ms a merely inflated value. 

City superintendents, in response to inquiries as to the value of 
the kindergarten as part of the public-school system, make it plain that 
both tliQ quantitative and qualitative success of* the kindergarten is 
due” to the excellence, of the teacher. Furthermore, a particular 
training school is sometimes mentioned as maintaining standards 
which are regarded, ns an assurance of excellent quality of Work on 
the part of its graduates. 

While the question-form employed in conducting this survey 
disked chiefly for numbers, and the replies came back in terms of 
numbers, they were 'freighted in many eusos with unintended reve- 
lations, From the intended, as well as from* the unintended, re- 
sponses may be drawn several conclUsioAs or at least tentative 
inferences. A casual glance at the tables of statistics will show the * 
vfaets about kindergartens in so far as those facts are uniform and 
capable of being reduced to columns. The location, the ni^ber 
of persons involved either as teachers or taught, the sums of money) 

. expended, all these .items tell a tale of conformity to certain prac- 
tices. They reveal the distribution of the expected factors. 

It is in, the nonconforming details that^ the unexpected factors** 
come to light and present variations in organization # and practice. 
These variations inake some real contributions to the kindergarten 
.situation as a whoje; they testify to the flexibility of the kindergarten 
km\ to the truth that, -though principles remain eternally fixed, they 
be adapted ’ to. the peculiar needs of particular conimunities 

iS-jr’- it*/ nllil^Wan’ ' ‘ ' ■ ‘ v~. * ^ - r £ ■ ■ 
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In the first place the many varieties of types of kindergartens are 
noteworthy: 

(a) Kindergartens that are part of the public-school system. 

(/>) Kindergartens in parochial schools (llonmn Catholic and her- » 
j' man Lutheran).. 

(r) Kindergartens supported partly by a local kindergarten asao- 
* elation and partly by the hoard of education. 

(d) Kindergartens supported entirely by donations made through 

.a local kindergarten association. * 

(«) Kindergartens supported hy a church as part of its missionary 
' activities. 

# (f) Kindergartens maintained as part of social settlement schemes, 
j (g) Kindergartens maintained hy manufacturers and mill owners' 

ns part of their social welfare work. * * 

{h) Kindergartens maintained in orphanages and day nurseries. 

(i) Kindergartens maintained in schools for physical defectives, 
for mental defectives, or subnormal children. 

Q Private kindergartens either us part of a private school or ns 
separate institution. 

(k) Kindergartens in universities and colleges which give courses 
in science of education, -and in State normal schools. In those kin- 
dergartens, winch may be regarded us laboratories, the students in 
training have opportunities for observation and practice teaching. 

Tn the foregoing classification may' be traced the historical devel- 
opment' of kindergartens in our country. . First, there “were private J N 1 
kindergartens, regarded as more or less of a luxury for the children 
of well-to-do people. Next, good men and women began to pro- 
vide “charity” kindergartens for the poor anil neglected children; 
churches, settlements, kindergarten associations, -and mill owners* 
gave anil continue to give glad and generous support ‘to such kin- 
dergartens. Third, as a direct outgrowth of the work of the kin- i 

dergarten associations, there have evolved training schools for young j 

women, established primarily to fill an immediate need, and continued * 
since because they have become their own excuse for being. Fourth, \ 
the State legislature lias been induced to pass a bill making it legal 
to institute public-school kindergartens. Fifth, locaL bopda of edu- 
cation have partially, then entirely, taken over the care and education I 
> of little children*. And sixth, the State*knd city normal schools have 
incorporated the kin&ergurteiV training schools, making then! into 
a regularly integrated department. 

Thus the path of progress has been from private philanthropy 
toward a broader sense of social relationships, wliich realizes, that 'the 
‘State should bo the "true nurturing agency; that a country- like 
' ' America, in which the ideals of democracy obtain, .should, of all 
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I countries, be the one to provide for every stage of education from 

| babyhood up. ' 

Thus, too, it will be seen that the nurturing, maternal aspect of 
education is stressed in the kindergarten, and its flexibility in tlie 
direction of teaching after a motherly fashion is evidenced by its 
j adoption into day nurseries, orphanages, schools for physical and 

| mental defectives, etc. In other words, wherever a child is so cir- 

cumstanced that ho is living a fraction of a life, the kindergarten is 
needed to supply some of the missing portion. No wonder then that* 

I mother-hearted w<jrmen are always behind the formation of asso- 
ciations and clubs and boards whose aim itfis to extend kindergartens. 

! the other hand, the scientific aspect of kindergarten education 

1 is strongly accented in what may be termed “laboratory n kinder- 

j gartens, which are maintained in connection with normal schools 

if and colleges and universities in which the science of edu 9 ation is 

i part of the curriculum. The child-study phase of psychology lias 

turned the attention of educators increasingly to the necessity of 
}1 providing opportunities for first-hand experiences with children. 
i In u laboratory ” kindergartens, students of education ma} T observe 
and then do practice-teaching, and thus learn how to interpret with 
scientific care significant expressions on the part of the children. 

Between these two well-marked functions of kindergarten educa- 
tion, the nurturing anti the scientific, the public school kindergarten 
| stands as a mediating element, in which it is sought to provide for the 
children of the people the best kind of nurturing and scientific care, 

[ to give them the best kind of physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
j training. According to the special needs of the particular localities 
in which the kindergartens ,are established, emphasis is placed on 
one or more of the phases of the training. But perhaps the most 
noticeable current -in public-school kindergarten practice is in the 
direction of blending kindergarten and primary-grade work. A care- 
ful study of the footnotes to the statistical tables makes it plain that 
the problem is n very real one. 

It is in the very naturo atihings that the public school should tend 
| to mold whatever it adopts out of life into a uniform cast. The 

J kindergarten offers resistance to such molding, and yet its supporters 

j wish it to belong to the system of public education, belong in reality 
as well as in name. To- preserve the distinctive character wliich 
glorifies the kmdergartflfii without allowing that distinctiveness to 
isolate jt is the difficult task. 

Tlie grades are cpns^us of the liberating influence wliich has 
fcj&anated from the kindergarten; at the same time the first grad© par- 
ticularly calls Earnestly to the kindergarten to help make adjustments 
which will djt> away With tlrcrUbrup^change Jhe child feels in passing 
from the free atmosphere of the pn© into the more circumscribed 
, , . * 
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surroundings of the other. Evidence is not wanting that such ad- 
justments are in the making. For instance, in some school com- 
munities the number of elementary grades is nine instead of tho 
customary eight, made so by a suUpriniary class which is a mixture 
of kindergarten and first-grade work and which admits children at 
five years of ago. In other communities the two sessions- a-d ay prac- 
tice prevails; in some cases the same children attend both morning 
and afternoon sessions, having “pure” kindergarten work in the 
morning and “beginning” first-grade work in tfie afternoon; or, 
again, the kindeigarten children are divided into two groups, A and B; 
in the morning A and B botli attend and have pure kindergarten; 
in the afternoon group B only will return for first-grade work. 

In some cities the kindeigarten is arranged on a basis of semiannual 
promotions, and the children spend the first twenty weeks of tho 
year in kindeigarten and the last term in first-grade preparatory 
work. In some places the ago at which the* children must leave 
kindeigarten is fixed at 6 or 7 but in the majority of cases it will be 
noticed that no rigid ruling is made, the degree of development of the 
individual child being the determining factor in his promotion from 
* kindeigarten to first grade. This is as it should be, although there is 
- danger -that through misplaced sentiment on the part of the teacher 
or mother a child may sometimes be retained in the kindeigarten 
longer than is right and wholesome. 

The increasing number, of two-session-a-day kindergartens in city 
public-school systems is working many changes in the distribution 
of the kindergarten teacher's time. Whore a morning session % only 
is the rulo, the teacher usually spends her afternoon visiting the homes 
of her cluldren, holding mothers ’ meetings, and attending classes for * 
further study and 'self-improvement. Her opportunities for widen- 
ing and enriching her experiences are plentiful. Where the double- 
session rule prevails, nearly all her time is bestowed directly on the 
cluldren, and she is thus enabled to give herself to twice as many 
littlo. people as she could jtouch under the former arrangement, while 
her social and neighborhood work is given ovelr more and more to 
medical inspectors, school nurses, mothers' clubs, and parent-teacher 
associations. It is still an open question as to how the gain and loss 
will balance up.. One city that -bps tried two sessions as an experi- 
ment is returning to one session. 

Those who are watching the trend, of dfchool practice can not yet 
decide whether the kindeigarten teacher stands in peril of losing just £ 
that quality which hasj>een so potent a factor in modifying school ,4 
theory and school practice* That quality, not easily described, grows || 
put of; the motherly, nurturing character of "the 
& vyork.^^It is .not “an artificia^pose of inoih^ioot 
* ^fiec^anfT' elemehttof -the Reaching relationship^ 
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teaching becomes flat, dull, inert. Scientific it may be, but it fails to 
be humanized. 

There are tliree large organizations in the country whose members 
seek to preserve and extend the essential spirit of the genuine kin- 
dergarten — the International Kindergarten Union, the National 
Congress of Mothers, and the National Kindergarten Association. 

The International Kindergarten Union has for 20 years not only 
guarded carefully the st andards of good work, but has advanced those 
standards toward higher and still higher levels. The International 
Kindergarten Union endeavors to see to it that the kindergarten 
training schools try to interest an increasingly better type of young 
womanhood in the vocation of kindergarten teaching, on the sound 
principle that in the the next period of growth everything will de- 
pend upon the character of the young women who go into new locali- 
ties and represent the kindergarten; that these kindergartners must 
be fair and strong, full of the spirit of sacrifice and service, and at 
the same time possessed of excellent scholarship and a clear idea of 
their institutional obligations. In the successive contentions of the 
International Kindergarten Union the various new phases ofThild 
education are brought forward for consideration, and the discussions 
are carried on in a spirit of frankness and open-mindedness. As 
might be expected, the educational* system of Dr. Montessori is 
receiving most thoughtful attention on tho part of this body of edu- 
cators, and experiments in comparing Froobolian with Montessori 
practices have been undertaken in several quarters. The prevailing 
opinion seems to be that some of the Italian system can be dovetailed 
into the kindergarten with distinct advantage to the children. 

The National Congress of Mothers is another organization which 
is active in fostering the growth of kindergartens. In former days the 
kindergarten teacher never rested until she brought into being a 
mothers' meeting and by this means joined the Jiands of the home 
and the school. . In tl)ese latter days the converse is taking place, 
and the mothers’ club or parent-teacher association works ardently 
for the establishment of kindergartens, often undertaking to support 
one or more in a city until the board of education is sufficiently coff- 
vinced of the value of kindergarten training to make it part of the 
. public-school system. In this and in many other ways organized 
motherhood is doing genuinely creative educational work, and in its 
affiliations with kindred bodies of social-welfare workers a mighty 
force is generated that in due course of time will remove mountains 
of ignorance and negligence. c 

The National Kindergarten Association is the most recently formed 
of the three organizations. Its main purpose ii to. stimulate public 
interest and activity so that they will result in adequate royiaion 

Natiqui. j# 
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other words, association is an instrument of propaganda, and 
during the four years of its existence has accomplished a great deal. 
New lines of extension have been undertaken wliich are leading 
directly not merely to more kindergartens, but also to more effi- 
cient kindergartens. 

The National Kindergarten Association is cooperating with' the 
United States Commissioner of Education in conducting the kinder- 
garten division of the Bureau of Education at Washington. Miss 
Myra M. Winchester, educational director of the association, and 
Miss Bessie Locke, 'corresponding secretary, have been appointed 
special collaborators of the Bureau of Education. Miss Winchester 
is in charge of the office ,in Washington and Miss Locke cooperates 
from the office of the association in New York. 








II. STATISTICS. 


Table 1 . — Summary of statistics of public kindergartens for year ended June 19 it.' 


United States.. 




North Atlantic Division., 
North Central Division.. 
South Atlantic Division . . 
South Central Division . . . 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island. 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania _ 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

' Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri....- 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 



Sooth Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Sooth Carolina 

Geonrta 

Florida 

Sooth Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessco , 

Alabama A. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana 

Texas..... 

Arkans.-u 

Oklahoma 

Western Division: 

^Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

A r lion*. 

Utah............. ., 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Washington 

California. 


Cities 

having 

public 

kinder- 

gartens. 

Nu -fiber 

of 

kinder- 

gartens. 

Number 

of 

children 

enrolled. 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

Number 

of 

teachers. 

$67 

6,563 

301, S27 

180,560 

j 7,391 

311 

3, 108 

155, 90S 

91,010 

3, 558 

454 

2,780 

108, 187 

69,118 

2, 851 

21 

146 

7,365 

4,568 

j 260 

32 

2in 

10, 490 

6,237 

j 278 

49 

313 

19,371 

9,027 

1 444 

' 9 

29 

1.349 

863 

50 

9 

30 

1,0*6 

776 

48 

5 

13 

404 

299 

19 

3.S 

345 

17,726 

11,115 

5T4 

6 

93 

4, ,V»5 

2,306 

98 

32 

224 

8, 161 

5, 873 

269 

111 

1,420 

18,689 

40,677 

1, 484 

87 

542 

29, 0(V4 

17,740 

528 

17 

412 

14.S74 

11,361 

498 

27 

374 

10, Y,9 

11,100 

392 

22 

137 

0,041 

3,704 

145 

24 

459 

4, (V)'» 

3, 442 

396 

119 

M0 

22,697 

13,961 

545 

113 ; 

i 505 

22, *>16 

13,849 

465 

37 , 

218 

7,851 

6,003 

198 

52 

205 

7,113 

5,021 

190 

7 1 

1 202 

13, 872 

7,208 

349 

3 1 

3 

02 

72 

3 


4 

194 

89 

4. 

35 < 

133 

5, 448 

3,770 

137 

14 

30 

1.049 

779 

27 

1 

1 

40 

24 

, 1 

2 1 

23 

1,282 

712 

47 

1 | 

72 

3, 435 

2,131 

137 

3 ; 

18 

834 

531 

25 

2 

('» 

428 

198 

12 

1 

1 

60 

45 


0 

19 

901 

654 

27 

5 

6 

385 

- 273 

10 

5 

55 

3, 287 

1,793 

* 6> 

1 

3 

190 

165 

4 

4 

27 

1,015 

686 

36 

7 

13 

534 

409 

14 

6 ! 

45 

2,789 

1,399 

105 

3 i 

13 

577 

323 

13 

1 1 

1 

62 

55 

. 1 

5 ! 

59 

2,036 

1,407 

' 40 

i ! 

0 

130 

95 

6 

4 | 

5 

172 

126 

6 

• 8 1 

89 

5,242 

2,575 

87 

1 

2 

90 

24 

1 

3 

4 

288 

121 

6 

5 

33 

1,901 

1,220 

40 

2 

• - | 

189 

104 

4 

2 

2 

95 

» 

2 

3 

20 

414 

212 * 

* 9 

20 

149 

io,910 

5,ooi 

' 284 


A^wledpjata. re due to the chairman of the investigation committee of the International Kin- 
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18 KINDERGARTENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Table ‘S-’iCitics having a supervisor of public kindergartens— Salary. 


Ciikts uml 


Salary. 


Birmingham, Al t ........ 

Mobile, Ala 

Los Angeles, ChI 

Pasadena, Cul 

Pomona, Cal 

Sacramento, C;U 

Santa Barbara, Cul 

Denver, Colo 

Hartford, Conn 

New Britain, Coon 

New Haven. Conn 

Sooth Manchester, Conn . 

Stamford, Conn 

Washington. I). C 

Columbus, Ga 

Columbia, III 

1a Grange, III 

Moline, ill... 

Peoria, 111 

Converse. Ind 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Michigan City, Ind 

Shelby ville, lud.' 

Terre'llaute, Ind .. 


Dos Moines, 'io^u 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Mason City, Iowa 

Waterloo, Iowa 

NeodeshB, Kans 

Lexington, Ky 

lyonlsv ille, Ky 

New Orleans, La 

Bangor, Me 

Boston. Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

-Fitchburg, Mass 

Newton, Mass 

’Springfield .Mass 

Worcester, Mass 

Detroit, MLch 

QrandrRppids. Mich . 
Iron wood, Mien...... 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

. Muskegon, Mich 

Ypsllantl, Mich 

Chisholm, Mlun 


$1 , 3 S 0 
600 
2 , 400 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
4*. (IK) 
1,600 
800 
1,5'K) 
1, HV) 
750 
940 
1 , 750 
5.*) 
1.250 
950 
810 
1,300 
1 1,000 
I. »00 
1 l.sno 

720 
585 
603 
l, 4*D 
K30 
607 
544) 
765 
600 . 
1.100 
2, 400 
675 
1,860 
1.350 
800 
1,000 
‘ 2,700 
1,300 
2, 100 
1,300 
650 
900 
900 

* 1,200 

800 


Cities and Bratus. 


Salary. 


Eveleth. Minn. . . 

Gilbert, Minn 

Minneapolis, Mlun.. . 

Natchez, Miss 

Kansas City, Mo. 

St. I/Oiiis. Mo 

Omaha Nebr 

South Otnalm, Nr hr . 

Concord, N. J1 

Portsmouth, N , J I , . . 
Atlantic City, \\ J .. . 

Camden, N. J 

Jersey Citv N. J „ 

Koarney, N. J 

Newark, N\. J : 

Perth Amimv, N. 1. . 
Rutherford, N. J., . ■ 
Trenton, N. J...... 

Albany N. Y.. 

Bufialo, N. Y 

Gloversvillo, N. Y.... 

Ithaca, N. y 

New rat z, N. V 

New York. N. Y. . . 
Schenectady, N. Y.". .. 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Troy, N. Y 

rticn,N. Y 

Yonkers, N. Y 

Cincinnati, Ohb 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 

Oklahoma Citv, Okla, 

Guthrie, Oklu! 

Philadelphia, I»a 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pn 

Providence, it. I 

Knoxville, Term 

Forth Worth, To\ 

Salt Lako Citv, L’tah.. 

Richmond. Va 

Antlgn, Wls 

Kenosha, Wls 

La Crosse, Wls 


$950 
1, 100 
»2,’2no 
4 075 
i.m 
2,850 
1,550 
90!l 
700 
700 

* 1 . (500 
1 1.SO0 
1 2,500 
1 1.700 

2.200 
710 
1.000 
1,3*0^ 
1.000 
1 . (UK) 

675 

i 1.000 * 

* l.OUO 

3.500 
1.400 
1,350 

900 
750 
1.240 
1,800 
> 2,640 
1,200 
450 
900 
1,000 
675 

2. 500 
2.500 
1 . (XKl 
1.000 

700 

4 1.000 
» 2. 250 
1 2.000 
675 
Mi 


1 Supervisor of kindergartens and primary crudes. 
* Principal o' * - * - 


Also assistant superintendent. 
Also dlnirtor of one kindergarten. 


of klndergurton department in norma! school. 

Tabi^E 4. Kindergartens ( other than public) having a supervisor. 


Hty and State. 


Name of kindergarten (or supporting body u 


L^An^iM^t^i ! Huntsville Kindergarten A sedation . 

San Francisco, Cai . . 

Atlanta, Oa 

Columbus, Ga..-. 

La Grange, Ga 

Savannah. Ga 

• Chicago. 111. 

Riverside, IU...... ...... 

Munde, Ind 

Saginaw, Mich 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

New York. N. Y 

Do....*. . 

Do.. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


UUi VU 

Reading, Pa.. 
Nasfeilfle, T 


.... _ ,Tenn 
Dallas, Tex..... 

Houston, Tex 

San Antonio. Tex 


Neighborhood Settlement 

Ooklen Gate Kindergarten Association ^ 

Sheltering Anns Association 

Free Kindergarten Association*.. ... 

Mill Owners — P. E. Church ... ; 

Kate Baldwin Free Kindergarten Association*. 

Armour Institute. . .* „ [ 

Kindergarten Extend on Association 

Muncie Free Kindergarten Association 

Saginaw Free Kindergarten Association 

Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Sodetv 

.Children's Aid Society 

New York Kindergarteii Aseoclation ' 

St Bartholomews - . 

?I'S5 D< L2 fli y? u P er y and Kindergarten Association . ! ! 

Keadiru pr©* Kindergarten Association 

Methodist Training schools. ; 

DalUi Free Kindergarten Association ..!.!***! ** * 

Houston Kindergarten Ai*od»«#s .""**"*"*** * 

San Antonio Kindergarten Association !. 1 . .*.T ****** *" 

Association,. .. 

'ilvap^w Mission Kindergarten and Neighborhood A saociatiou ! 


Salurv. 


$810 

( l ) 

1,200 

goo 

780 

(*) 

1,800 

1,000 

1,300 

810 

J40 

1,800 

960 

2.500 
1,250 

1.500 
685 
720 
.855 
900 
590 

1,000 

)»0#> 
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KINDEBGABTEN8 IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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^ KINDERCAEtENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Litt of t i ndergarte nt for which no statistical data are available.' 


..Biys 


and elites. 


Alabama: 

Birmingham . . . 

Bcssenfer 

Do 

‘Sheffield. £. 

Arkansas: 

Okolona 


Name of kindergarten. 


* Texarkana ; . 
California: * 
lxw Angles. 

Do 

Do 

Oakland 


Do... 
'Do** . 
Do... 


Do. 


San Francisco.. 


Do. 


Santa Rosa. 


Colorado: 

Denver., 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Pueblo 

Do 

Connecticut: 
Hartford . . 
Lakeville. 


New Haven.. , 
Springfield 

Watcrburv 


Windsor 

Delaware: 

Wilmington . . . 

Dlst. Columbia:* 
Washington... 
• Do 


Do. 


Florida: 

Jacksonville 

8t. Augustine.. 
.Georgia; 

* Atlanta ;.. 

Do 

Do 

i Macon, 


Savannah. 

minds: 

Belleville.. 


$T 




v.; 


Do.... 

Chicago. 


Do... 

Do*,. 

DO*., 


Do ..r 

Do.h 


’.k* 


Easlov«\Ves!ev Ilou.se. 

Miss Adam's kindergarten. 

Miss Hrun's Kindergarten. 

Free Kindergarten. 

Miss Alice Stewart s Klnder- 
gurten. 

Central High Kindergarten. 

Angelus Vista School. 

Chinese Kindergarten. 

Mbnes Jane s Kindergarten. 

Dennison Street Settlement 
Kindergarten. 

Hood Will Free Kindergarten. 

Key Route Inn Kindergarten. 

Orphans' Home Kindergur- 
ten. 

Plymouth Church Kindergar- 
ten. 

Miss Ruth Seeley's Kinder- 
garten. 

Emanuel Kindergarten So- 
ciety (2 kindergartens). 

Occidental Free Kindergar- 
ten. */ * 

Plxley Memorial Free Kin- 
dergarten. 

Cnllforhia Fruit Conner’s As- 
sociatibn Kiudcrgnrteu. 

Belle Lennox Nursery. 

Froebel Montessorl School. 

Miss Anna Woolcut'.s Kinder- 
gurlcn. 

Sucred Heart Orphanage. 

Wood croft School. 

North Streot Kindergarten. 

Connecticut Scliool fur Imbe- 
ciles. 

Now Haven Orphan Asylum. 

Mrs. Krands M. Page's Kin- 
dergarten. 

St. Mary's Parochial Kinder- 
garten. 

Mlsa Carter’s Kindergarten.* 

Home for Frlendloss and Des- 
titute Children. 

Neighborhood House. 

* Luey Wobb llayoa Kinder- 
garten. 

W ashlngton Home fur Found* 
lings. 

Miss Adete Jocabt's Kinder 

. garteix 

St. * Augustine Free Kinder- 
garten. 

Hale City Freo Kindergarten. 

Normal School Kindergarten. 

West End Kindergarten. 

Appleton Church Home Kin- 
dergarten* 

Miss Agnes Lyon's Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss ’Lily Flanagan's Kinder- 
garten 

St. John's Orphanage. 

Angel Giuvrdluh Orphan Asy- 
lum 

Avondale Kindergarten. 
Fringe 3. Clark SeuLement. 

FoMMtitSttMtl*rei.Cb. Kin- 
dergarten. » £ — $ 

Ond'aTliU Settlement. \ 

Grace Church. 


States and cities. 


IllJnols-Contd. 
Chicago 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Iteeatur 

Edwardsvlilr . 
Elgin 


Freeport . . 
Galesburg. 
Gixlfrev. . . 


lforvev . 


Hoyleion. 
Joliei 


Lake Bluffy 


La Salic.. 


Lincoln. 

Paxton*. 


Quincy 

Springfield/ 

Vrbana 


Indiana: 

ltraill 

Indianapolis. . . 

South Bend 

Do. 


Terre llautc. 
lown: 

Beloit *. 


Davenport . 
Sioux City,. 

Kansas: 

Enterprise / 


Kansas O^y.... 
Invert worth .. 


Wkhila.. 
Winfield . 


Kentucky: 

Loubvfilo 


Do 

Lbufefena: 

New Orleans. 
Maine 

Oanttoer... 
Portend. *•*■.. 


-West, Powrml, 

V 




i See also hit on p. m. 


Nnnto of kindergarten. 


Lllli&a Wluto Griuit’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Hull House, 

Miss Mary Otterson'.s Kinder- 
garten. 

Park No. land No . '2 Kinder- 
gartens. 

Plymouth Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Frederiea Hoot's Kinder- 
garten. 

St. Paul's Kindergarten. 

Slcvan's School for Girls. 

Unitarian Church Kindergar- 
ten, 

Wilson Avenue V. W. V A . 

Woodlawn Avenue. 

Duggott Klmlergurten. 

Loclair Kindergarten. 

First Methodist Chun h Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss Edith Christler’s Ktn- 
derpirten. 

Miss Jiheda Coates’s Kinder- 
garten. 

'•Beverly Form" Home and 
.School for Nervous and 
Backward Children. 

Miss Mabel Lewis's Kinder- 
garten. 

Kvungelieol Orphntmge. 

Miss Dorothy Henderson's 
Kindcrgurten. 

Methodist Deaconess Orphan, 
age and Epworth Church 
Home. 

Miss Myrtle McGinnis's Kin- 
dergarten. 

Slate School and Colony. 

Miss Mcme Mill’s Kinderfcdr-" 
ten. 

Cheerful Home. 

L&vina Beach Mission Kin- . 
dergarten. 

Cunningham Children's 
Home. ; 

Private Kindergarten. 

Kotchtun Kindergarten. 

Ijiurel Kindergarten. 

St. Joseph tounty Associa- 
tion Kindergarten. 

The Rose Orphan Asylum. 

United Norwegian LuO)cnra 
Church Orphans' Honie. 

Soldiers' Orphans' Honie. 

Miss Jano Otteen's Kiudefgar- 
ton. 

Miss Gladys Jo! moon's Kinder- 
garten. 

Fellowship House Kinder- 
garten. 

Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. 

Wichita Children's Home. 

State Homo 'for Fecblo 
Minded. 

Mbs Elisabeth Brown’s KB* 
dergarten. 

Children’s Horae Bucioty. 

Jewish Orphans' -Home. 

TfouM of the Good Shepherd. 

M^ ,|lAr^.K j l)aiia’s K;in- 

iMnlno Bchod/ fOt iFOOblk- 
Ulndedy*> , * *£? 

\ - 

* - 


- ‘ ‘ - •• ■' : - si- - 


KINDERGARTENS NOT REPORTED. g7 

I.itt of Hndrrynrlrnufnr u l,ich no fla tin I in, I <h:U, nrr mailubir --Continued 
States mid cit ins. 


Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

D<> 

Do 

I >o 


< 'lunhridge , 
Salisbury. . 

Ma'5S*.H , hi|M*M«: 
Boston 


Do. . 
no. 
i‘n.. 

Do.. 

1 >o. . 


1)0 

Kail River . 
Falmouth 
Hudson . . . . 


Ipswieh 

Do 

I^iomiiisior . 

lasxingtou . . 

Lynn 

Molnwe 


Milford. 
Natick .. 


X* Atllnhoro... 
Daw tucket 


Wakefield. 
Wuverly.., 
Worcester. . 


Wrentham. . 

Michigan: 

Cold wu tor , . 
IHitttfii.H . 


Do 


Do . 
Do 


I W) 
Do. 


Hrand Rapid?. 

I)o. N. 


Do.-..,. 
Minnesota: 
Knrttmuli, , 


Minneapolis 

Mississippi: 

Jacsiin* - . . . . .. 


£ 
..ifcpeDimrdeau 


Missouri 

Alton 


' -Ai? 


Name of kindtYgart^b 


Fronton Homo. ■ . 

IlaDitxlon Free Kindergarten. 
Home of the Friendless. 

Light Street Free Kindor- 

f urtnn, Nursery, and Child's 

ioKphal. 

Mrs. Handby’s Kindergarten. 
Miss Elizabeth Humphrey's 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Copely-Groone's Kinder- 
garten. . 

Emanuel Hou.so. 

Build of 8t. Kliziitmth. 

Home for Destitute Catholic 
Children. 

Now England Home for Little 
Wanderers. 

Itoxlniry N o J g h o r h o o d 
House. 

South End House. , 

Sr. Joseph's Orphanage. 

Martha Hall Kindergarten. 

MLss 1 ura Brigham's Kin* 
denrirton. 

Mrs. Hubert Brown's Kinder- 
garten. 

Mrs. (»co. Taylor's Kinder* 
parton. 

Miss Fannie L. Flint's Kin* | 
dargarten. 

Ceneregnlionfll Kindergarten. 
Lynnolm Hr. flat Sou. 

Miss Francs Low'd on’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Frntdxil Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Goo. U. Haven's Kinder* 
gar ten. 

Miss It y dor’s Kindergarten. 
MUs Muriel La King's Kinder* 
gar ton. 

Mbs <imco White's Kinder- 
garten. 

Massachusetts School for 
Fonblo-Uinded. 

Orphanage of Our Lady of j 
Mercy. 

Wrentham SLato Xorinul. 

Mfrldgan State Public Schools. ; 
MLss Florence U. Clark's Kin- 
dergarten. 

Detroit Industrial School and 
Free Kindergarten. 

Dn troll I'nlvontity School. 

East Side Seltlemoht Asso- 
ciation Kindergarten. 

IpUD American In.«iHule. 
Jefferson Awn lie Kindorgnr* 
tgp. 

D* A. Blodgett Ilmne f»* 
Children. 

Craco Church Parish Free 
Kindergarten. 

Peered Heart Academy. 

Minnesota School for. Feeble. 

Mtnded and Kpilonttr. 
Washburn Meiuoriul Orpltun 
Asylunr. 

, 

Mfcsinlppl : Baptist Orphan- 
Cherry Street Baptist Kinder* 

putatt, ■ 

Hu Normuil 8ehool Kinder- 

. »*■•**’ 


States and citk-s. 


Missouri - t’onld. 
Kansas env . 


St. IkuiD. . 


Do. 

Do. 


'Warrenton . 


MoJiiuna: 

Bouldc 


Nebraska: 
Ho.i trice . 


Lincoln 

York 

Now* Hampshire: 
Dover 


Laconia 

Manchester . . 
Now Jorsey; 

Elizabeth 

Englewood. . . 

Hackensack. . 
Jersey I’lly... 

Montclair. . . . 


Name of kiMcrgarten. 


MLss Francis Scott’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Herman 1 ’rotes tan t Orphans* 
Home. 

H iris’ Industrial Home. 

Mission Free School, Church 
of i ho Messiah. 

^Vntral Weslevan Orphan 
Asvlum. 


alning Set 
Backward Children. 

Institution fo? Foeble-Mindod 
Youth. 

Congregational Church Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mothers’ Jewels Home. 

1 MLssfluth Dearborn's Kin- * 
derg&rlen. 

New Hampshire* School for 
Feeble-Minded. 

Mrs. Moore's Kindergarten. 

• y 

Egenolf Day Nursery. 

Daisy Field’s Ilomo and lion* 
pttal. > 

Mrs. Hichards*s Kindergarten. 

Mbe Ida Lr Lewis's Kinder* 


Nowark 

Pursippuny . . . 

Paterson 

* 

Do 

Skillman 


garten. 
Miss r 


[ss Doubleday's Kindergar- 
ten. 

Newarlf Orphans’ Home. 
Morrla County Children's 
Home. 

MLss Jennie Hover's Kinder- 


garten. 

ml* : 


Margaret Hoxaey's Kin- 
dergarten. 

New Jersey Slate Village fur 
i Epileptics. 

Trenton...... .. Miss Bessie Van Sycklo. 

New York: j . 

Albany | Orphan Asylum* 

Albion ! Mrs. Kobert Moore's Kinder* 

• garten. 

Auluiru ! Miss Marion Tripp’s Kinder- 

I garten* ' 

Bath I Davenport Home. 


Blau wilt . 

Brooklyn . 
Do...... 

Do 


. * J J!« flaftenl^lndetgartip?' 


Do. 

Do' . 

i 

Do 

Do.. ... 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Dtt. 

Do. 



l>o. 

4 Buffalo* 

Hudaun,.-,^ 

' Iroquois . . 1, 


■- . i ::v v *r: ■ . • : 

• *»-■• - • ■ : . •• 


Asylum ol Bisters of 81. DomK 

nfg. 

AiigetiJitardtan House. 

BriNjEEgyndus trial Homo. 

FIfstl?»P^iw Day Nursery 
and TOndQrgurtan Associa- 
tion, 1 

Katharine TUney Kindergar- 
ten. ' 

Messiah Lutherap Kindergar- 
ten. 

Method bt Epiaconal ChmcB 
Kindorgurtrn. 

Nostrand Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Orphan Asvlum Roetetv. 

I*ark Avenue Branch Congro- 
gslioliai. 

Mbs M. T, Purdy’s Kinder* " 
garten: 

8L John’s Horae. 

8L lurk's* J^etestaht Epts* * 
copaL 

8tM»f PUco Btptfett Church. 

BuiTido OriMU Aaylumv *> 

Fitch CnVte. 

t*nn Ktmwgartoti. 

Thoihoa Indian Hchixd. 

- 


ti 

.Hr 






88 KINDERGARTENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

List of kindergartens /or which no statistical data are available. — Continued. 


States and c it ten. 


Name of kindergarten. 


New York -Contd.. 

Long I s 1 a a d i J louse of Bt. Giles. 

(Ganien Cimj 
Lone I slaod { Howard 


Indn* 


_ Orphanage 

( Kin gs Par k . ) trial I i omn . 

Muttra wan ; Miss Amy -Du Bute's Kinder- 

I garton. 

Npnui'i St. Agatha Homo. 

New York * Ascension Memorial Proby- 

' | taut Episcopal Church. 

Do ■ Barnard School. 

Do ; Be Ih an y C o n g r e g n M o it u 1 

I Church. 1 

Do B loom ingdulc Guild. 

Do i B’nai Jsshnrum. Congrega* 

I tlon. 

Do | Bohemian Kindergarten. 

Do I Calvary Baptist Church. 

Do | Catharine Mission, 

Do I Central Presbyterian Church. 

Do ; Miss Chapin s Klndergurtbn. 

Do. Cttuirh of the people. 

Do | Colored Orphan Asvlutn.. 


i : 


K. mid M. Pavidtdmrg Kbt- 
dergurtoi 

Educational Allianee?Vssoeia- 
tlon. 

Friendship Neighborhood 
House. 

Grace Churyh Day Nursery. , 
Halsey Day Nursery. 
Hamilton House. 

Hawthomo School, 

Hebrew Infant Asylum. 

Hope Day Nursery. 

Jenny Hunter Training 
School. 

Intercession Chapel Prot«s- 
taut Episcopal. 

Italian Methodist Episcopal 
Church. . 

Mira Jacobi’s School. 

M tests Johnston s School. 
Littln Mother’s Day Nurseries 
(3 kindcrgai teico. 

Madison Avenue Reformed. * 

Do Ht. Agnes Duy Nursery. 

Do :H. Augustine Protestant 

Episcopal. 

St. Chrysostom’s Protestant 
Episcopal, 

St. Josujm’.s Orphan Asylum. 
School of MolheFcraU. 

Miss Mary School) maker *3 
K Indargarten. 

Do '-'Scotch Presbyterian Kinder* 

gar ten. 

Do.,-.' " 8c adder School for Girls. 

Do Virginia Duv Nursery. 

Do Warren Goddard House. 

Do Washington Heights Dnjf 

Nursery. * 

Do West Bile Day Nursery. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. . 

Do.. 
Do.:. 
Do.. 
Do. . 
Do... 
l>o. . . 
Do.,. 


Do. 

f>o. . 

Do.. 
Do.. 
# .Do . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do. 

Do. 

l)o. 

Po. 


Oswego 

• PeekaktlL. 

U and all's Is- 
land. ' 

Rochester 

Do... 

Saratoga 
‘ Springs. 
Sebencvlady.. 


Oswego Orphan Asylum. 
Mount Florence School. 

New York Citv Chlldroii’a 
Hospital and School. ■ 
Rochester Orphan Asylum. 
Bt. Joseph’s Asylum. 

Mist Copeland’s School. 

•Miss Afina A.' Merrlara’s 
School. 

OndMdhga Orphans! Home; 
St Vincent's Asylum. 

Troy Orphans’ Homo 

mgXhp Hood Shepherd 

Sc fo^hMpJnfenti' Horn* 


States and elites. 


North Carolina: 
Asheville. .. . 


Ohio: 

Cleveland . . 
Columbus. . 
t*o 


Name of kindergarten. 


Miss l.izrie Sloven's Kinder- 
garten. 

Christ Church Kindergarten. 

, Hungarian K indergurton. 

I Mrs. L. li. luuis’s Kimiergmr* 
i ten. . 

Do j lust Hut ion tor Feeble-Minded. 


Syracuse. 

fc’VCPo; .1.* 

.... 

V- , 

r ■ ■ ‘ 


I .am lister. 

Marietta 

Troy. 

Oklahoma: 

Chic kasha 


Pennsylvania: 
Anihridgo. . 
Arcldmld... 


Beaver 

Berwick. .. 
Braddock. 


Harrisburg. . . 

Do. 

Lansdowno. . 

✓Lebanon 

Polk 


Read mg. . 
Honovo . . 


Scran t oh 

Sp#ng City . 


Rloolton. . 
Warren . . 


South Carollmi: 
Abliovllle. . . 


Columbia*. . 
Greenville. 
Tonesseo; . 
Bristol 


Murfrecolroro. . . 
Nashville 


Texas: 

Belton. 


Bonham. . . . 

Dallas 


Bt r gs 

iVarmbnit 




Miss Arabel Wright’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss Jthea Ilill’s Kiiuinrviir- 
ton. 

MKs Margarot Geiger’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss Lottie llftnis'H Kiuder- 
gurtun. 

Atnbridge Kindergarten. 

Daisy Memorial K mdergur- 
ten. 

Free Kindergarten. 

Y. M. C. A. Kindergarten. 

The Haxel House KiinJttrgur- 
ten: 

Miss Mary Crcsswell's K todcr* 
gar tun. 

Bine Street Brushy t erian 
Church Kindergarten,. 

Brook wood School for Nerv- 
ous and Backward Oh ildren. 

Miss Joyce Light’s Kinder- 
gurten. 

W<ssu*m Pennsylvania State 
Institution for Feeble-Mind- 
ed. 

MFj Moyer’s Kindorgartrn. 

Miss Marguret Green’s Kin- 
derparlen. 

Mbs Gertrude Cou men’s Mod- 
ol Kindergarten. 

Eastern Pumsylrania Rtnto 
Institution for Feeblo-M Iml- 
ed. . 

Miss Ediih D. Young’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss Blanch K. Jacksons 
Kindergarten. 

Miss Julia P. Wiloy’s Kin- 
dergarten.' 

Columbia Freo Kindergarten. 

Female College. 

Mrs. Sam Carter \VmJdell\s 
Kindergarten. 

Bristoi-Nelsoh School. 

Mm. W. li, 11 inns *s Kinder- 


garten 
Miss* Lit 
dergarten. 


i*. a 

ucllle Manning's Win- 




Van Dowm's Kintlergur- 


Bonham Free Kindergarten. 
Presbyterian Mission K In- 
Uerptrtcn. 

Miss Grace Myles's Kiilder- 
karlwn, 

Walter Colquitt *M cm or til 
Hospital. 

khs Madge Beckol’s Kindor- 


Fort Worth... 

aGufvoston 

Parte: 

ROT- - 

San Antonio. Uw Edith Ohobon’s Kinder- 
* . . garten. *».. 

a u l,p x U t 4 ►Mbs Ella Ashcroft's Kinder* 

- qarten. ^ ; r 

Church Star . Kindergarten^ 



— = — 


- £ ’ ' si'-: 
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KINDERGARTENS NOT REPORTED. 

List of k i f idfrga r tens /or which no statistical data are available,.— Continued.* 


B9 


SUlos and cities. 


Washington: 
Aberdeen... 

Chehalls 

Medical I,akc. . 

Sou t tip 

Do 

Do 


S 


Do. 

S|M»kano. 
Do. . . 
Do. . 
Do. 


Name of kindergarten. 


W.J. Patterson Jy lpdorgartcn. 
Miss Cooke’s Kindergarten. 

State Institution for Fw! do- 
lt in dod. ^ > 

MUs Daniel’s Kind crpar^^L. ' ' 
Day Nursery K inilerpainJpP 

uu a........ irjjjwn i 


t Jx.nrM’1 y iv miicrgu] uvn 

Miss I'min^ Mor tin's KimiifJ 
garten. 

Uiilver^ity Kindergarten. 

Miss L. C. Barrett's Kinder- 
garten. 

3Iss/.uia Bethel's Kindergar- 
ten. 

Mrs. Maud Jleleniak’s Kin- 
dergarten. 

Holy Name Academy. 


States and citius. 


Namo of kindergarten. 


Washington- 
Spokanc 
■ Tacoma. 


Spokane ( 

Mrs. J lurry S. ('ouch’s Kin* 
d ‘'rear ten . 

S t tvcle Stti'cl Kindergarten. 


Do. . 

W«,t Virginia: 

Wheeling South Side Kindergarten. 

« Lvonsni: 

Chippewa FalB. Wisconsin Homo for Fooble- 

Minded. 

Ciecn P-nv... M iss I.. Winsc's Kindergarten. 

£t. Colette’s Instjimion for 

. , _ Feeble-Minded. 

Lake Geneva ... 1 Oak Leigh KdmVfonol Sank 
tarlum. 


Watertown... J 
I 


uitheran Home’for Kneble* 
Minded ami Epileptic. 


1 


• KindcryfjrlcM * not rcj/rc Rental in the foregoing %bb 

Rlntes and cities: j Name of kindergarten. J j Slal« and ciliea. 


Vi. 1 


Xliil'Uina: 

Birin Inghun . 


mnghiun. . 




Do. 

Do 
Sheffield . 
Talladega 


Tn^kegee 

Arkansas: 

l.inlo Rock 

California: 

Kidridgc 

Los Angeles.. . . 

Marysville. 


\ 

Avondale Wesley House Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mrs. 1>. li. Green's Kinder- 
garten. 

Presbyterian Mission Kinder- 
garten. i 

MLsses Jomeoand Cook's Kbit 
dergarten. ! 

Talladega College Kinder* 
garten. 

Children's House. 

Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute. 

* 

Sonoma State House. 

First Cong. Chiu Hi Kinder- 


.i uET n ' 


Petaluma 

Redwood City.. 
Ckiah 


Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Connecticut: 

New Haven.. . 

Delaware: 
r Whittington,.. 

Florida: 

Jacksonville. 

Do 


Aking... 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. . 

Do 


Do. 

Do* 


iromervllle.... 

Statesboro.;. . 

RUliG&r 


Klockenbaum’s Kinder- 
garten. i 

Pepper Kindergarten. 

San Mateo Kindergarten. 

Mrs. E. C. Rodwick’s Kinder- 1 Iowa: 
' garten. 


Name of kindergarten. 


Conld. I 

i!* Chicago Nursery and Half 

Orpiian Asvlmn. 

Church of tho Advent Kinder* 
garten. 

Lexington Avenue and Sixty* 
first Slroot Kindergarten. 
MK’owan Oral School* for 
I m .*Toung Gcnf Children. 

Metcalf Kindergarten. 

Do i w . ..... ... . 

bo 



Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Freeport 

Rock Island... 
Indfcmn: 

Anderson 


French Kindergarten. 

Mtanequa KimTcrgarten. 

MJsa Thoa. Maud’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Atlas Blanche Eaton’s Kinder* 
garten. . 

Boylan Home and Industrial 
-School for tlirl.i. 

Miws Shine and Bland’s Pri- 
vate Kindergarten. 

Fort Piorce Kindergarten. 

Baptbt Settlement: Klndor* 
aarton. TV f 

-Miss Susie Griffith’s Kinder* 
garten, ". ( r ' 

JewWh Temple Kindergarten. 

Sixteenth Street Kinder- 
garten, 

Mte Ruth Water’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss Robinson’s Kindergar- 

ten. 

~4&t. 


. Aurora Free Kindergarten 


Davenport.. 
Glen wood. . . 


Kansas:- 

Ale bison. . 
Kentucky: 
Farm date. 
Frankfort . 


Louisville. 


oiivo mil 
Lou Is Inna; 

New Orleans.. 
Maine: *- 

Ea^tport , . ... 

Portland . . 
Man- land! 

Salt tin ore i 

Do 

no 

Do 




Mosley Kindergarten. 

Rogers Memorial Church Kiu- 

dergurien. 

•8t. Mary's K indervarteir. 

The Mtssas Spald’s Kinder* 
garten. 

We.U Division Street Kinder- 
garten. 

St . Vi noun l*s Orphan AayMim. 

1 Hy School for iW. • 

Washington Kindergarten. 

Ladles Industrial Society Kin- 
dergarten. 

Iowa Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children, 

State Orphim’s Home. 

Stewart TTomo nnd School. 

Kentucky Institute for Foe- 
hle-Minded Children. « 

Kentucky Iilst llute for Eda- 
oationof tho Blind. 

M. E, Church Kindergarten. 

Zlto Freo Kindergarten. 

Miss Robinson’s Kliblergar* 
ton 

Maine School for the Destf. 


AtTordby Normal School. 
Brow Memorial Mission . 
Mias Tamer’s Kindergarten,. 

la it* IbK 0«*tk A it _ * 


■ \ 


ai»a James's Kindergarten,. 

Jawlsb Settlement House KId- 
dbfgartan. 

Locust Street Sc ttlometit ld&‘ v 

defgnrten. - * ' f . 

Nura^r v and ChJQdi’ Hofpital , 
KlndervnrtflTi* 


Reed Memorial M taA ' 

n ^ .. ...a, * 





90 ,J£INDEHGARTENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Kindergartens not represented in the foregoing tables- Continued 


mates and cities. 


Uarvhind-Contd. 
llutllmore 


Nmno of kindergarten. 


F redurkk .... 
< i Nlfrlci 

Ki'TRfly 

West minster . 

Ma.'-siveliusrlis; 
tl Oi> toll 


Po 

Brockton 


Brookline 

Jiulyokc. 


Reid Memorial Guild Kinder- 
garten . [> 

W. ('. T. V. Minsltm Kinder- ' 
gurten. ' [. 

Maryland Sebool for Dnifuud ,i 
Dumb, ‘ ;| 

School for (he Blind . n 

Kidgely Kindergarten. 

Mis* Stella KnuppS Kinder- ;! 


f'ffiCi) and cities. 


New Jersey* 
lYunlxrrry.. 


Jersey City 
Mumcluir. 


Summit.. 
Trenton. . 


I/ee 

I .yon 

Do 

New Bedford. 
Taunton 


Michigan: 

1 >elroit 


i garten. 

Hast BusUm Neighborhood 
.House. !' 

Souili Hay Chinn Kinder- 
garten. m 

School forth.* Blind. j| 

Tina Baptist Church Kinder- [■ 
garten. • 1 

South End Day Nursery, 

I Our Lady of Perpetual IMp 
Seltool. 

Charitable Kindergarten. 

Miss Chase's Kindergarten. 
Nvlghl>orhood House. 

St. Mary’s Home, 

Miss Marion Pock’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Adams Square Cong. Church 
Kinderguricn. 


ViiuRund 

[j New Mexico: 
i‘ Alamogordo. . 


Berfan Baptist CTuireh Kiu- 
i dergarten. 

Do..‘ F run kiln Street Settlement 

Day Nurscrv. «. 

Po I Reed School for Nervous mid 

| Hark ward Children. 

Grand Rapids, .i Mrs. Eugene M. Holmes's Kin* 
j dergarten. 

learning j Michigan Hrhool for the Blind. 

Lapeer Mlrh. Home for Feeble 

Minded and Epileptic's. 

Saginaw i Miss r tel la Kumps Klnder- 

] gurten. 

Minnesota: , i 

Albort'Lca I Miss Edith llaupt s Kiiidcr- 

t garten' 

Minneapolis 1 Kmu Brock rnunn’s C.eriniui 

I Kindergarteif. 

Do I Miss Edith Jones’s Kinder- 

| garten. 

Do Miss Bertha K. Lyon's Kit^ 

dergnrten. 

Owatonnn •; Slate Public School for Pe- 

pendent Children. 
'Protestant Orphan Asylum. 


St. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson..! . . . . 
‘ Okokma... . .. 

Winona 

Missouri: 

Fulton 

Independence. 


St. Joseph.. 
Po 


St. Louis.. 
DO....:. 
Do. . . . : . 


' . Do.. 
Montana: 

Nebraska City. 

VMWuWpahirat *-y’ 



Institute tor Deaf and Dumb. 

Okolona Industrial School. 

Winona Kindergarten. 

Missouri School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Ifamilton’s Kinder- 
garten. 

wesley House Kindergarten. 

Miss rtalDogton’s Ktnder- 
garten. 

Episcopal K Indented on. 

Missouri School for the lllind. 

Neidrlnghara Memorial Kin- 
dergarten. 

Under-Age Kindergarten As- 

. sociatton (fi kindergartens). 


Little. Il olknd Kindergarten. 


■ Trindnis.. . 
New York; 
Allmny . . . 
Aurora. . 

Brooklyn. 


Do. 


Do. . 


Do.. 

I>o. 


Do. 

Do. 


Duthdu. 


Ktmirn 

Iloosk k Kalb 

KocfivJlIc 

Lock purl 


Name of kindergarten. 


Mulono 

Middle town. . . 


Newburgh .... 
New York City. 

Do.,./ .... 


D<*‘ 

Do. . . 


Nebr. , School fbf the Blind 
aad Deaf. ..,.y , - -*■& 

4MlssMrEtta BoiSey‘sKiuder>; 

IMF liln. N V 


Do.. 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do.. 

Do. . 


l>o, . 

l)o. . 

Do. . 
Do. ’. 
Do. 
Do.. 



The Larches Educnliomil Sun- 

* itnrinm. 

Ilastmmck’s School for CirK 
Miss Edith Baldwin's Kinder- 
. gurten. * 

Arthur 1 Ionic for the Blind. 

New Jersey . School for the 
Dcnf. 

N. J. Institute for Feeble- w 
Miudcd Boys and Girls. 

N. Mex. Institute for l lit* 

Blind. 

Method is L Mission S<diool. 

Home School for the I)cuf. 

Miss K. Judsoii’.s Kind erg jr* 
ten. 

Brooklyn Labor Lyceum A- 
sucmlioii. 

Cuvier .Presbyterian Church 
Kindorgnrlen. 

Gardner Memorial Day Nur- 
sery. 

(lillosplo Memorial hay Nun 
fiery. . 7 

Ituliun Kindergarten. 

Lenox Itomi llap. Chunli 
Kindergarten. 

Little Mothers’ Aid Dfty Nurs- 
ery, 

Northern Day Nursery. 

Society of Inner Mission and 
Koscuo Work, 

LoCantculx St. Mury's Insii- 
tntlon for Deaf Mutes. 
Kindergarten Train tug School. 
Neighborhood House Kinder* 
garler\. 

Miss TufTthi School. 

First Free Cong, Church Kin- 
dergarten. ■. 

Nor. N. Y. Institute for 
Deaf Mutes. 

Grace Church Parish 31 ohm* 
Kinderguricn. 

Children’s Home. 

Bedford Park Cong. Church. 

Kimicrgurren. ** 

Bethany Pa# Nursery Kin- 
dcrgnrtmi. 

Bethlehem Day Nursery Kin* 
dergurten. J 

Bryson Day Nursery. Kinder- 
garten. 

Chelsea Day Nursery Kinder- 
garten. » * 

Cornell Memorial M. E.Ohun li 
Kindergarten. 

Finch School. 

(iruce Mission Pay Nursery. 
Hebrew Day Nursery. 

Immanuel tier. Luth. Church 
- Kitulorgarlen) 
institution of Mercy Kinder* 

• garten. 

"Institution for Improvod In* 

' struct lou of Deaf Mutes. 
Incarnation Chapel Kinder- 
garten. . 

Jewel Day Nursery. 

Kipps Hay Day Nursery. 

Lisa Dav Nursery. 

Little Missionary's Day Nunc 

Mmlonna Day Nursery. j 
Maslers BchOftl Day Ntirsorf. 

Day. Nursery.! 

llHsion Mouso of St . Uatf Ot .** 

w^-mi 


T 
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States unil Hi ies. 


w York- -('until. 
Now Yurv Cil v . 


Nnme of kindergarten. 


Xiuuri’lh I)nv NnrniTv. 

New York Insi itmlon for the 


Du. 

J>o. 

Du. 


D*» 

l>o. 

Do.. 

l>o. 

Du.. 

1>0.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 


Ox foriL 


Rochester 

Sag Hurt tor . . 

Syracuse 

White Plains., 

North Carolina: 

• "Ciintou 


Mount Airy. 
Ttah’iyh.. . ; . 


Do. 

Do. 


• North Dakota: 
Devils Duke. . 

(IrufUm 

Ohio: 

- Cleveland 

v Do 

Columbus.... 


Do. 


3 Do 

Limn. 

Marietta. 

ohertln.. 


I miiMj. 

| New YorJ 


* Oklahoma:. 

y Enlrt.... t . f .. 
iluy'mon.r';-.. 

1^ % ^ 


j .^r-w York I list flu t ion fur thn 
Instruction of the Deaf and 

I Dumb. 

New York Pnroelihil School 
Kindergartens ( 12). 

rre.ientaiinn Day Nursery of 
tho Messed Virgin Murv. 

Reno Margulh^’g School for 
ChiMrru with Defective 
Hearing. 

Riverside Day Nursery. 

Si. .\g nes l>ay Nursery. 

St. Agnes Clm)>el Kindergar- 

ten. 

St. Cecilia's Day Nursertf, 

Si. Ignatius Loyola Day Purs- 
er v. 

St. John's Day Nurserv. 

Si. Josephs Day Nursery. 

Hi. Mary's Kindergarten'. 

St. Michael’s Day Nursery. 

SI. Paschal Day Nursery. 

St. Vincent do Paul Day 
Nursery. 

Sun Salvatore Italian Mission. 

Seventh Street M. E. Church 
Kin(iergarU*n. 

Silver Cross Day Nufserv. 

Sitoyer School. 

Hit id team Day Nursery. 

Sunny si do Day Nursery. 

Wayside Day Nursery.* 

Wilsoif-Industrlul School Day 
N ursery. 

Wright <*>rul School. 

Zion Lutheran Church Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss Hessio Hogan's Private 
Kindergarten. 

Wes. N. Y. Institution fur 
'Deaf-Mutes. 

Russell Sago. Playground As- 
soeiui ion. 

State Institution for* Feeble- 
Minded Children. 

Chottcridn Hills Cong. Church 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Muggio Moore's Kinder- 
garten. 

Laurel ClitT Colw Mills Kin- 
dergarten. 

St. Mary’s Scnool KimlerJ r- 
ten. 

Sellout fori he Deaf mid Hlind. 

Stale School for the Deaf am) 
Mind. • 

N. Dak. School for the Deaf. 

Institution for Feeble-Minded. 

Eftelid Heights Kindergarten. 

Laurel School. 

West wound Street Kinder- 
eartwi. 

Onto State School for the 
Mind. . 

State School for tho Deaf. * 

Onlrul Kindergarten. 

Miss Helen Bnackard's Kin- 
dergarten (.t). 1 

Olwrita Training School 
KlndergarLCui(3).^2 . 

but It 1 1 (ton for Feebto-Kiridod. 
Mb* Klhnbclh CfaoQ's.-^h 


States and dtie<. 

- 

Oklnhoma- Contd. 
Muskogee 

.Oregon: 

Salem 

Do 

IYnn>y Mania: 
Allentown.. . 


N'iuiit of kindergarten. 


Altoona. 
Chester. . 


East on 

Kdgewood . 
Kiidcuvor. . 
Klw vn 


Erie 

Overbiuok. 


Philmlelphiu . . . 
Do 


Pittsburgh.. 

Do 

l>o V. 


Pottsv Hie. 


Roywsford. . 
Scranton 


Swurthmore.. 


Valencia. . . _ _ 
West Chester.. . 
Wilkes-Barre... 
Wynnowood. 
Rhode Island: 
Providence... 

Do 

Sum h Carolina: 
Allendale. . . . 


*Do 

Camden 

Chatleston.. 

Do.*. 

■\ Lancaster... 

VVaiimlia 

South Dakota; 

Hluux Falls 

Tenirtwsee: " 
Oakdale 


Texas: 

Angle) on., 
Austin. .. . 


Do... ...... 

Anson. ? 

Brarkellville.. . 
.'Dallas .../.. 


Utah: ^ 

Ogden . 


Salt Lake City . 

Virginia*' 

FailsChurch * 

' i, * -vA 

Lsonburg;\ 





M iss Kathery n Keating's 
Kindergarten. 

Oregon School for the Deaf. 

•Oregon School for the Hlind. 

St. Paul's Lutheran Kinder- 

gurieii. 

Miss Uotch kin's ' Kindergar- 
ten. 

The Kfdley Park Kindergar- 
ten. ' 

St. John's Lutheran Kinder- 
garten. 

W . Pa. Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Mrs. N. P. Wheeler’s Kinder- 
garten. 

Pennsylvania Tr. Sch. for 
Feeblo-Minded ChUdren. 

Miss Ltoy d’vK Indergirten. 

Pemmlvnnla Institution for 
the blind. 

Mount Airy Kindergarten. 

Neighborhood House Kinder- 
garten. 

Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

Methodist Deaconess Home. 

Thurston-Zleim School. » 

VT. Pa. . Institution for the 
Mind. 

The Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Jessie Townsend's Kin- 
dergarten. 

Pennsylvania Oral School for 
the Deaf. 

Swprthmore School and Kip- 
dergarten for the Deaf. 

Lillian Home Kindergarten. 

Miss McNeill's Kindergarten. 

M Lss Ayr*'* Kindergarten. 

Hathaway School. 

R. J. Institution for the Deof. 

Ht. Mary's Orphanage. 

Callaway Hall Settlement 
Kindergarten. 

II ainea Institute. 

Pine Creek Mill Kindergarten. 

fluuth Side Kindergarten. 

Y. ty. c. A. Kindergarten. 

M fcs Jones's school. 

Walhallo Mill Kindergarten. 

JL Duk t School for the Deaf. 

Miss Amanda Klmmders 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs. William's Kindergarten- 

Deaf, Dumb, and. Mind msti. t 
tut km for Colored Youths. 

5 exas School for' Defectives. 

lss Colbert's Kindergarten., 
bracket tvfll* Ktnridftarteh. 
Dallas Training School Kin- 
dergarten. 

Utah School for the Deaf and 
and ltllnd, 

Phillips Cong.Chureh Kinder* 
fatten 


Virginia Home and : Training 7- 

Sv hool Jfop Feeblr-lliiided ,%y 
State .Normal HchooLKLnder- 
^giuf(en. 






III. KINDERGARTENS AS 
PRIMARY SUPERVISORS, 


VIEWED BY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
AND FIRST-GRADE TEACHERS. 


In June, 1913, the Oommissionfr of Education sent, to 127 cities 
the following. two inquiries, the first to superintendents of schools, 
thesecond to primary supervisors mid first-grade teachers under them : 

t our city has, I believe, had kindergartens us a part of its public-school system for 
neVeral yearn— long enough to test their value a* a part, of the system of public educa- 
tion. '1 he bureau of (.duration wishes to ascertain, as nearly its possible, just what 
this value is.. To assist in this, will you kindly write me in detail your cpmlid opinio;, 
in regard to tlic matter? 

I desire especially to know wlmt advantage thiltln-n in the primary grodow of the 
jjublic schools who liave had kindergarten training lmvc over tlittso who have not; 
also, what adjustments if any, need to he made between the kindergarten and the 
lowest primary grades. Your experience and observation should enable vou to speak 
with some degree of authority on this subject. May I therefore ty>k yoifto write mo 
fully iu regard to both points? 


The response to these inquiries was unusually generous. In a • 
number of cities the school authorities instituted careful investw. 
gations among their own supervisory and teaching force, so that the 
opinion^ received represent considerably more than if mere personal 
statement from the administrative oflicer-or teacher who replied. 
It is obviously impossible to print all the replies, or 'even the most 
interesting; but an attempt has been made to 'present a few of tho 
opinions that seemed to be, for one reason or another, particularly 
timely, representative, or significant in idea or expression. 

In genera), the sentiment ns revealed in these replies' was overwhelm - 
ingly favorable to the kindergarten; there was surprising agreement' 
as to the benefits of kindergarten .training. It is not easy to determine 
whether those failing to reply have liven 1 unable to obtain kindergartens 
or are actually opposed to the ideh. It is not unfair'to s ny, however, 
that notably favorable replies were received from thoao cities’ whoso 
educational systems have long boon known for their general excel- 
lence; and ill many such cities a'dvocacy of tho kindergarten amounts 
to an. enthusiasm rarely expressed with regard to any other phase of 
school- -work. ' . % . 

Particularly, interesting reports, mainly of favorable- tenor, ware, 
received from te&chors' in the following cities ■ Sun Tbetm rial . 
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Orleans, La.; Jersey City, N. J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; SouthJJend, Ind.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Omaha, Nebr.; Baj'onne, N. J.; Providence, 
R. I.; Troy, N. Y., New Britain, Conn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Man- 
chester, N. II.; Richmond, Ya.; Des Moines, Iowa; Superior, Wjs.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Cambridge, Mass.; and Sacramento, Cal. In most 
instances only one opinion out of many excellent ones from a city can 
be given. Unfavorable opinions were received from groups of 
teachers in two cities, one in Pennsylvania and one in Virgin in. 

Very complete investigations were made by superintendents or 
supervisors in New York, Philadelphia, Louisville, Baltimore, Racine, 
Passaic, N. J., Buffalo, Utica, N. Y., Tacoma, Wash., and Denver. 
The material thus gathered is of peculiar vahge, representing first- 
hand experience, and such of it as may not be used in this -bulletin 
has been filed for reference and possible further use. 

The Denver replay is fairly typical of the More complete inquiries. 
In that city the supervisor of kindergartens and primary, ME& Grace 
Parsons, obtained the opinions of five representative Denver teachers. 
Two were uncompromising advocates of the kindergarten, who felt 
that if there was any need for adjustment it was with the primary; 
that there could be, as one expressed it, “a more liberal use of objects 
and symbols in primary work/’ A third teacher thought the kin- 
dergarten should make more effort to give the child, a definito ,task 
and hold him to it. Another believed' strongly in kindergarten 
training, but outlined a rather elaborate plan ofsj^adjustmonts she 
thought desirable. The fifth teacher was plainly skeptical of certain 
phases^ of kindergarten training. " I believe,” she writes, “that 
a child who comes from a home where a mother lias the time, ability. 


s points out two customary criticisms of some kindergartens: (1) Too 
groat freedom, making it difficult for the first-grade teacher to gel the 
children broken* of "noisy habits”; (2) excessive dependence of the 
; children upon the director, so that when they come to first grade 
they find it hard to settle down and do for themselves. This teacher 
conceded, however, that the kindergarten-trained child “ is more 
„at case, moro graccfui for having had the rhythm work, and tells a - 
| story more easily. His handwork, if not too much supervised, is 
better than that of .the child who has not been to kirfdergarton, and 
f . he dramatizes more naturally.” But she adds that “ the first-grade 
child who has not been to kindergarton gets it all so very quickly 
that I often think the time spent in kindergarten would be better 
spent out qf doors, provided altother homo conditions are as they . 

VlA ^ Of iVllo 4nO/il,AV Viin/liltr n.lwiii H n 1 1 
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After summarizing the opinions of her teachers, Miss Parsons 
concludes os follows. \ 


1 (eel that every grade teacher should have the kindergarten principles in her train- 
ing, and that the kindergarten teacher should study in normal schools and be prepared 
■ , to do either kindergarten or grade work, I further feel that one supervisor should have 
■ -barge of the kindergarten and primary grades, as in Denver, Primary teachers who 
desire it should be allowed to work with some good kindergart ner for a year, and the 
kindergartner should be allowed to do grade work. in the same way. This will make 
each realize that we can not have two conflicting, opposing systems in one school, 
but that the teachers must agree on some common plan of procedure. This has been 
done to a groat extent; the kindergarten has influenced the whole school movement to a 
marked degree, and the child study movement, the new psychology movement, and 
the new methods in the grades have in turn modified the kindergartens beneficially. 

Whatever the age may be that our children attend school, there should be a pre- 
text book period in which the children are brought into vital contact with real experi- 
ences of life and the things in their immediate environment, under a trained adult. 
A child w ho is unable to arrange blocks and sticks, to use sand and clay, to play simple 
games w ith his fellows, is not ready' for the detailed work of the school. The kinder 
v N gnrten is a place for the testing and trying out of children, and for the application 
cf remedial measures, the aim being to develop the individual as harmoniously* as 
ixtssible. Xo child should l>e placed in a first grade until he is^ ready to attack its 
problems with ease and vigor, and until his body shows decided powers of coordina- 
tion and control. , The kindergarten corresponds to that long period of rpce develop- 
ment before Hch'sils were heard of, and any tendency to formalize or curtail freedom 
| in thc-kimlorgarten' will spoil its value as a response to child ne*Ha at this culture 
ejHH-h period . 

The Tacoma (Wash.) opinions #Vro * particularly interesting, 
because Tacoma does not have kindergartens ns part of the public 
school system. One teacher prefaced an othorwiso favorable opinion 
by stating that sho ‘'very much doubtod the advisability of c<?n- 
ftning the average child in ary sort of school mufti before he is 6 
years of ago.” Another conceded the advantages possessed by chil- 
dron who came from private kindergartens into her school, but 
questioned how much of this was due to the higher home standards 
of parents who wero able to afford private kindergartens. The 
other replies wero unqualifiedly favorable. One teacher declared: 


The advantage powe«s»ed by kindergarten 'trained children came home to me 
when, after several )enm experience with children ho- trained, I took o school in 
which tho pupils had not had kindergarten work. The unreaponsiveneee of these 
children was something I could not at find account for. 


Few definitely hostile opinions aro expressed, as noted above. 
Occasionally, however, a city is hoard from where there soetns to be 
a sottlod antipathy to the kindorgarten idea. The explanation is 
doubtless to bo found in somTcspecially unfortunate oxj>erienco with 
inferior kindergartens. The following from a western superin* 
tondent speaks for itself: 


Abou£ 12 yeafe ago the school board (^tablUhed kindergwrteha throughout {ht dly, 
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I am told, were of poor quality. An investigation was jmecipitatcd in which it am 
peared that children without any kindergarten training did even better in the primary 
grades than children who had had kindergarten "experience. 

The upehot of it was .that kindergartens were thrown out even more abruptly than 
thoy were introduced, and since that time the mere mention of public kindergartens 
haa had an effect upon the public mind similar to that produced upon the bovine 
species by the waving of a red dag. So you see I am not in a position to speak with 
great assurance on the kipdergarten question. 

Loss so vet re instances of (ho effect- of purely locul conditions me 
noticeable in soveral cities, and need always to bo tukon into account 
in reading various opinions. Thus one teacher in Norfolk V, r 
frankly declared that, judging from the children she had tau-l.i 
ui first grade, she considered those who had had kindergarten training 
to o superfiqial, and with poorly balanced nervous organism" 
as a result of the work; whilo another teacher in tho sumo city 
explained : 

' Since the school age ’in vQbia'is 7, it is difficult for to judge kindergarten ohil- 
dwn fairly Seven-year old children who comedo us from kindergartens have eiihm 
remained there too long or have beeu Out one or more half ternjs before we c-el ttK .,„ 

In either case we do not get kindergarten influence ai it* best. 

My own experience during the past two yearn has been in a crowded alum di< tri, , 
largely' with foreign childron-Clrecks, Italians, Syrians, ami P is,jaMs. T fiml „ ia j 
theae children, who have had kindergarten training, have a mtn-h better command 
of English, arc more courteous, and respond more quickly to nil the demands of die 
schoolroom than other etiiWren. 

In striking contrast to tlio skepticism of a few of the letters is tho 
decisive statement of Supt. McDaniel, hr Hammond, Inti, which 
.is typical of many replies received : 

. We hav ®, lxad the kindergarten as part of the regular school work in ev’ery building 
in our city for 20 years. Wofoel that its results are vital; that children enter the' lir-l 
grade more intelligent than those who hav e not*had that training; that their minds and . 
bodies respond to the needs of tho rcgulur work to such an extent that the time neces- 
sary for adjustment ia materially decreased. 


A. omiONS OK SUPEHINTENDENTS. 

F. E. Spaldino, Newton, Mass.— Kindergartens have boon maintained thrbughont 
the city of Newton about 20 years, and aro accessible- to practically all children 
in tho city. \\ o bcliove the kindergartens to ho a valuable department, of our public 
educational system. .Two years ago I matfe formal inquiry of all tho first and .second 
gT«do teachers regarding the value of kindergarten training as they observed 'it in Hie 

children that came to them, About three-fourths of all children entering our primary. \ 

grades have spent from a year or a-yoar and ono-hulf to two years in tho kindergarten. ' 
Tho replies of our first anti second grade teachers to my inquiry were practically unalti- 
toons in favor of the kitidergafton training. 

v. Edward Joy es, Albany, N . Y .—We have had kindergartens in our city tor a good 
many y^in, We.would hardly know how to maintain a public-school system without 
mem H all home conditions were ideal and children. couldhavo free play and ont- 
■MSW th ®/ .y«M»:o(;ajW>. the need pf the.kWfergu^ Sri.uld not.. 
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A "WHO’LL BE THERE FIRST?” 

Such acthre games tend to develop freedom and mastery of the body. 
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supplements the home. It given training in how to work and how to play in suoh a 
way an to be of value in the future work, and in addition to this it also supplements 
vliai ift mauy'caacs in a monger homo life. 

\V n. li ah h. Welsh, district. suj>orin indent, Philadelphia, Pa.— The value of the 
kindergarten to any community deiHMids upon two thing*: (1) The character of the 
neighborhood; (2) the skill and efficiency of t lie teacher having charge of lhe*kinder- 
f:irt on . 

A district in which the ponple arc possessed ul an average income, and where the 
mothers have abundant Lime to care for the children, -has no need of a kindergarten 
It is hot ter lor the children that they should be much out of doom, engaged'~in pluv 
and such physical exercises as will develop them bodily than to be compelled U> 
remain indoors for the small met .a] and social gain which Lltcy would receive under 
die cure of the teacher. Jt is iny upitiiun tlmt we are not placing sufficient emphasis 
on the \aluc of a si rung physique lor young chihlrcn, and that wo are oviTcinphiudziiig 
tin* i input lance of early unmtal culture, I he preeminent requirement for our boys 
and K irlH w that they should lay the iotimlation for good physical health. 

In disIriNs having congested population of the lower classes, where tho people are 
umch restricted in means and the mothers have not the lime to give their children 
tlmt attention and care which they should have, a kindergarten is very helpful. It 
ji>(»vides a place where the children nro safe from the dangers of the street and when" 

Uicy may receive instruction and training which their mothers would bo unable to 
Kivu. Usually this daws of children have only the art reel for a play^ound, and there- 
lure would receive little physical development by any play exorcise at home. 1 
Phi.uhl. therefore, favor the establishment of kimlergiulens'm these neighborhoods 
in sufficient numbers to accommodate all the children of appropriate age. 

Under the second head 1 would Pity that it is my opinion that the benefit of a kin- . 
dergarlen in any district, depends almost, entirely upon the manner in which it is 
conducted. Underagood teacher it may he very useful; under a poor one it is almost 
valueless. I discover that, nhe opinions of the principals of iny district on this question 
van' almost exactly in proportion to the efficiency of tho rimeher baring charge of their 
kindergarten. If they have a good teacher, their judgment is favorable; if»thcy are 
, mi fo Hun ate enough to have a prmr one, they think tho reverse. My personal obser- 
vation coincides with tho impressions of tho principals. Uhiidrcn who are ono or two 
yetrs under tho care of a good woman art: heller prepared for the work of the following 
grade ami are more alert, and resourceful than those who have missed this influence. 

Under a poor teacher, they acquire bad haldts of behavior and imbibe wrong ideas 
of school order and their relationship to the teacher and follow pupils. 

^ Whore tho conditions arc fayombje and tho teacher is of at least avenge ability,* ho 
ad vantages. of kindergarten training are many. Considered from th** Btandpoint’of 
scholastic training, 1 boljeve tlmt- tho children are usually more self-reliant, original, 

* and more apt. to take the initiative. They have n quicker understanding, a little more 
power to think, and therefore usually make more rapid progreaa^in their studies. 

Their powers of observation-are perhaps keener, and they have a better general knowl- 
edge. ^ They recognize form and color more ^rntf.ily and have a somewhat better usq 
of their hands. They have a better command of language, are-more proficient in 
counting, and their scholastic standing is apt to he higher.' Some principals do not 
agree to this last statement. " 

. On the other hand, Children trained in kindergarten, when they enter the primary |l i * 
grades, ore not bo amenable to restraint and are, therefore, as a class more difficult u> * 
discipline. They are reetlefe, desire too much attention, an<{ seem to require some 
time to get down to real work. The majority of prinfery teachcre agree that in Uie 
boning childrep who have passed through kindergarten are more difficult to control. 

The kindergarten hi* influence tonally on the boys and girls. The pupty iu ; , 

S* **“4*! twpmd more $uickft iu«- ^ 
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cmte more freely with other children mid their social training reaches up through (lie 
gnuh^H. They pissenN more of a community spirit and thus serve to unify t ho interests 
of -the claw. 

Taking conditions in the larjjo as wo find them in our cities, there can bo nn doubt 
that* the kindergarten is an important element of our school system. I believe that 
it should be retained, but that judgment should he used as to the neighborhood in 
which it is established, and that the teacher* should be selected with regard 1*^1 heir 
adaptation to this particular work. 

Herbert S. )\eet, Rochester, X. Y.— Wo have a kindergarten in every elemen- 
tary public school in Rochester. Rersonallv, I have every confidence in those kin- 
dergartens. So far as any«definite information is concerned, we can not. prove that 
children who have lmd kindergarten training do, through the regular grades, any better 
work, so far as immediately measurable results arc concerned, than do the children 
who have not had such training. I have a strong impression, however, that this is 
duo more to our inability in the grades to avail ourselves of the kind of work which 
the kindergarten has given than it is to the absence of valuable training on the part 
of the kindergarten. Whether wo shall ever be able to prove through school records 
that, the child trained in the kindergarten is more efficient al<^ng those lines in which 
(h« school can adequately test for efficiency I do not know. I believe, however, that 
the beautiful spirit of our kindergartens gives a joy and a happiness to childhood, an 
impetus in the way of social* cooperation and a training in the way of kindness, cour- 
tesy, and other essential qualities thatlully justify our whole expenditure fc it. 

1>. J. Kelly, Hinghamion, N. Y.— I have no sympathy with the kindergarten 
as 4 a side issue to.our regular school-work or, as some one hr.s called it, a ‘’do luxe de- 
partment’* in our educational system. The work should bo so planned and conducted 
as to offer an efficient connecting .link lx* tween the home and the regular first-grade 
work, and should articulate as. closely with the first grade as the first grade articu- 
lates with the second. * 

In this city I found children were permitted to enter the kindergarten at I years 
of age and at the age of G were passed on to the first grade regardless of ability. 'This 
meant that many children remained in the kindergarten two years ami came to look 
upon the school aH a very nionotonous institution. With promotion on the basis of 
age alone, the work of the kindergarten was of very little help to the first-grade teacher, 
since the material coming to her was lacking in uniformity. 

DUrin ^fe C PflBt yeaF ^ liav0 chan K 0tl t,lis arrangement so that children enter the 
kindergarten at 5. The course is planned for one year, the first half pure kindergar- 
ten work and tho.f^oond more of a connecting class. Certain standards were estab- 
lished for our promotions fronj the kindergarten, just as from any other grade, and 
these standards were based entirely upon proficiency, instead of age, 1 n other words, 
when a child reached a certain “degree of proficiency he was’ put into the first grade 
regardless o£ his ago or how long he had been in the kindergarten. Somrfchildrcn 
reach Hum state in half a year and some in v a year and a half. It meant, htfwever,' that 
when the first-grade teacher received the product of the kindergarten it had the same 
degree of uniformity a s any product, of the school. *' 

... • * 

J. \ . Brennan, Ironwood, Mich.— Wc have lmd kindergartens as a department 
of our public-school system for a number of years. This (-(immunity consists of many 
nationalities ami the people are practically all workers in the ‘iron mines or about 
the irrm mines. Families arausually large and the kindergarten here is a second homo 
to the majority of the children. It Js a place for the children to live os well as to 
learn. Very many, of the children h&rnto speak the English language in the kinder-^ 
garUm, The kindergarten gives lUtiB^children a right attitude toward schools and 
school work.,. In fact, without the kindergarten as an adjunct to the home, school t 
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• ir ‘ ,m ,l "' .1.. 'll lx'iirr work, ax an av,.,,,.,. ,|,an who do not get. 

ir.is tunning. In my judgment, the kindergarten is an exceedingly valuable part 
Of a x.di.K.1 syslon, especially so in a working community where families are mnially 
l\r^ ami (lie parentB occupied imho matter of making a living. 

A. K. RitutiAcitKNj Schenectady, X . Y.— We are now maintaining 18 kindergarten 
'* a ‘7* f,, Srtr ! 0,10 in c,mrB0 of * «ix‘< ially trained’ teacher .with a full equipment of 
kindergarten Bitpplie.« and apparatus From an acquaintance <>f five yours, I offer the 
fallowing opinion regarding the value of kindergarten work: 

l*irsl A kindergarten training is unnecessary and an unwarrantable expend of 
. time and energy on ehildren wlm cumo from well-regulato^ horncH with onporlimity 
>>r outdoor hie and find -hand muiart. with nature ami the ordinary mechanisms of 
dally 1 He. ’ ^ 

Second. Kindergarten training ia of real value where t he home eondii ions are artifi- ' 
e.:il. 1 have OKjavial reference toeily hom.-s where ehildren have no outdoor freedom 
ami to the homes of the wealthy where the child i« oiil.or m-gleeted or given into the ■ 
hand.* of servants. ’ 

third. Kindergarten training is especially vnlnaMe in .the cane of ehildren who 
come from very poor homes. This applies especially wher^jiareiXa are either morally 
7“ t " viirv! *' l*’ 01 ’ 11 ' 111 they can n«t give the training demanded by common decency 

(iKuakd T. Smith, lWiu, III.- -Kindergartens were introduced into the Teoria 
jniltlK* Behools five yearn ago by popular vote. The find year we had only C schools. 

1 hey have nu -reused at the raw »i one or two schools each year until we now liayo 
*7 w,1h ,h( ‘ P rnfl l H *«T ‘'f the introduction of new ones until each of the 19 elemenlry 
k, ' Ihm T h],;iU * ,liVPa kiinlergarten connected with it. Th is expansion of tlio depart- 
mmii. in itscli answers the question to- whether we Ixdieve there is value 'in kiu- 
dorgarlens as a purl of the public-school system. The introduction was niado in tho 
lace of srepticiHin and geiioral disUdief ill (heir educational worth, hy ])rimarv teachers 
hul U.iHattitudf has almost entirely changed. Personally, I consider that tho undo- 
IniaTde mflueneoH are very marked in our schools. Moreover, I find that our children 
eiiiei^Jjesnl,Koqupii, grades with much better mental poise, as well as ability to think 
and aelTTCin children who lmve not l>een in kinderga/lens. In m.r intermediate 
grades we now. have lewer failures, ami on the average our children are somewhat 
younger than formerly. While oilier eatiacH may emit rihnte somewhat to this I 
attribute it largely to the influences of the kindergartens. 

I II. Beedk, New Haven, < nnti. -We have hud kindergartens in New Haven for 
20 years and I believe strongly in the value of their work. In this line of work aa in 
"»y mistakes will bo made and mistaken bnvo Im-oii ma.lo; nevertheless, t be’ main 
»'urk of llie kindcrgurlcns is, in my op ini,,,,, wholesome ami useful, fifteen years aeo 
lust -grade loneliora p referred tn have ehildren directly from die home, without pre- 
v,ons school experience, rati, or limn 1*0 have ehildren from kindergartens. Their 
■•el, ns was that kindergarten ehildren had not learned prompt obedience and tho 
formalities of school routine. To-day j, reliably every first-grade teacher in our city 
would prefer U> have kindlrffcnrlcti children. Their testimony is that these ehildren 
have more initiative, more experienee, a large a fund of school information, and a 
mint of doing school work in eonjimetion.jr.ith other children. Their social instinct 
has lieen developed. The old -fashioned teacher win. wants mainly to ‘•hold down” 
school ehildren does not want kindergarten children. The up-to-date loaeherlhoso 
thought is to develop her ehildren, to enlarge their power of initiative, and to develop 
responsiveness on their part, asks every time for kindergarten children -\ 

There is the further thought that in the foi*!?fc districts, kindergartens are doing ' 
a splendid work in taking children aa crude material from the lionies and introducing 
them to life under the leadership of a few fine women. • 4 
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A . 1 A88IDY, Ix>xinglon, Ky. — 1 weiity-mx yearn ago the kindergarten was made 
a part of l lie Loxihgtoii public-school system. Thin city was, therefore, ono of the fiext 
lo take this important step in educational progress. I wan tlien sujierinlcndftit, and 
ever since I liave watched with great intercut kindergarten growth and development. 

W ithin that time, a large number of children have been promoted from tho.se kindei* 
gartens to the primary schools, and it ban been my pleasure to compare their progress 
vith that of those who have not had the advantage of kindergarten training, JVvoiid 
doubt, the progress of kindergarten-trained children is much more saiisfartorv in 
every way. 

* <^»In Kexinglon the Monlesson planus used to mu ho die adjustment between ihe 

Kindergarten and the lowest primary gtade. Thb work is supplemented 1>\* h i r> * ! i 
primary work as will bettor prepare the pupil to outer upon the regular grade wort. 
This I’aH been very successful here, and I eoirld gi\e nmnv iuslamas of dull minds 
awakened through the use of ihe Mnnlossori inaierial. 

C. E. (. hadskv, 1 >etroit, Mich. — My experience wiih kindergartens now extends 
evera iHwitid of years, both in Denver and in Pei roil, ami I ran express myself nm,«l 
emphatically in favor of very liberal expenditures for kindergarten purposes. While 
the results of the kindergarten are rmt always tangible, that is, they can not alwajs 
bo measured witl^ relermec m ihe s|>erilie work accomplished in the olenieiuurv 
grades, I am convinced that the general \ulue to dm «hi Id 'through increasing lib 
stork of general emotion?, particularly with reference to lib s;> ( i ;l ! Kdalions wiih Ids 
fellows, justifies the expenditure incurred. . * 1 

The attitude of our kindergarten teachers in recent y^rs has greatly increased ilir 
value of the kindergarten. Tlie appreciation of the social significance ul the w..rk, 
and the saner methods used, just ify one in having n tno.-t opiituistie aiiimde eom i-rn- 

* ing the future usefulness and rrnprovemeni of the kindengirlen 

* ^ 

II, I*. Lkveuknz, Sheboygan, W in.- -Tlie schools ot this city would not ap|Htar eoin- 
phho,‘aml Would not be complete, wilhouitlm kindergartens. They have been a pad 
of tho piililje-tschool system of this eiiy since 1890; they have always been popular, 
and they Lave been liberally supported, although a few individuals liavcoccaHiunally 
questioned their value. \» one who knows kindergartens will quest ion their value in 
uense training and also physical and moral Induing. Parents who have had children 
in the kindergarten are often found giving testimony of these values without in Lending 
to do 80 . 

Tho kindergarten introduces the child into school life in the projx>r manner. This 
point can not ho overestimated, for this attitude toward school life Accompanies die 
child to and through the succeeding grades. Tho kindergarten is also the means of 
bringing parents in contact wiih sclnwl more than any oilier grade. 

» * 

Jeremiah Rhodes, Pasadena, Cal.^r-Paeadena haw well-organized, thoroughly 

equipped, and modern kindergartens. I believe thoroughly in tlie kindergarteiPidck 
and feci. that our experimental PaeadAia has abundantly proved the work of the kin- 
dergarten in socializing *the community; in bringing children in the Irest way from 
the home to the primary sclioA; and in demonstrating the necessity for liberalizing 
our ide^s of public-school ad mi miration and teaching. Without question we are gel- 
ling greater value frorii the kindergartens as organized in our city than from any ‘other 
. single department of our school work. 

Our kindergartens arc in bungalows, especially constructed for the purpotf, and 
at the same time definitely connect^ with our schools', each being locate* l oil ,the* 
corner of the campus, ' - ’ 1 * 

Allen P, Ksith^ NeV Bedford, Mata. — Of a September 1897, kindergartens were 
first opened in our schools, and 4 were lAaintained until 1909. Because of constant .* 
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U hen our course of study waa revised In 11*08, wo aimed to correct ihu miHimUer- 
K-.uHhi^MjyoNUhlwlun^aolasstoho known as 11 kindergarten ami si. bprimarv class. ‘ 
Wo adnuitcd children lo tho kindergartens at 5 years of age, and to tho sul, ‘primary 
;U -d years. 1 lie subprimary chi,sd attend tho morning session ami tho lcwid erg-art eii 
' W (he afternoon session. Wo now lure 12 such classes iu Dm city, aiul they are 
V'Ty jvop U ,ar in tliu dmUnts in which they are located, both with the parent* am] 
uith the teachers. The limi-grade tenches are now glad to get children who have 
had this previous Learning, and we look tor the extension ui ihe work. ' 

. Km,a hum Yousc, Oncago. Ill — With respect to a hetler relation helwoen kin* 
uertraVtOTi and hrst grade m our school system, it may he said find the influenco of the 
km. erpuicn spin! ami methods upon the whnlo of elementary edweminu. and par- 
lindnriy ujm.ii primary education, has Keen ho great durituMho last 25 years as pracii- 
ra, !>* ,u u,li, ° kindergarten ami iirst-grude Hasson. The transition i« certainly not 
grater than that between elementary and high school or between high s.-h. M d and 
college. Wherever special provision has been made to join kindergarten and (irst- 
gmde by some sm h expedient as nn intermediate claw. die plan has been abandoned. 
Niicli classes have janvcMi undesirable and imnocesHary. 

M - T ' UM ■■=< 1 1 l>i*ri n < < • 1 1< J cut. Terre llimte. he!.— In „ur set-lem 

ly •' ' vl . !,v, ‘ 11:1,1 ’'"'rtormncii I ruitiiri^ are credited will,: (. I ) ( ch . r<l i nil 1 i, .11 „f 

ul.ilily t.» "'in k wait hands; ill, freedom of awn t. ittlien ami expresmon- (:n n-mie 
pnwer to take “orders" am! lo visualize; U) some knowledge of eolor. ronatmrl.iou 
rote saving. a ,„l rhythm; (.a tat enlarged ami intensified child life wlii>-h forma tho 
basis for liahiLs oh puliteness and service. 

In V Ur system Wc provide for tl.o above advantages through ehtiilica.ion Each 
l.r.-it primary room has at leant two chews- 1C mul 1 1!. All entering imi.iis are cl as- 

sUiedas H i>n a momli ,.,r ho Ihh stronger 1 mpi!s, with or wilhotukindVr-inetUiaiuim- 

are class, fled an Ilf* and at lite oIoho ef tl,e tern, (o monlhsl thev are promoted to U ' 
The slow pupils at the same time ltee,., mo 1 HV l„ ,Ms way tlt'e pupil.-, with kinder- 
garlen (ruining are in no wav hindered in their progress. 

J'ltAXK'D. Si.utz. I “noble, Colo.-I. 1!W„| mu.lt of „ Hr fir.-t-erade t'eaeltem this 
question Do you outsider that ehiblren tvlto Wei, ad ki, .dorgarte,, ‘training ,l„ better 
first -grado work than l hone who hav« nut ? v 

Nino teacliera answered. Out of the nine iwo smft * ‘NV‘ and seven said “Yes. " 

“* ^ l0 following general suggestions were made by tho t<*nHn*rs: 

{<n If wo ni| ght have a heller coordination of-kindergurten and primary work we 
wmild get bettor results. 

(M Kinderg-artm-rs do not study primary conditions enough iu-r do the primary 
('■acliers knew whal lo expect or require of the kindergarten children 
iy) There is gmilrmvd of a beginner’s room. 

l i f Tll ° teac ^ erd a ^ rCiti 1| ,ho kindet^arton is valuable in the following respects: 
Uindren nro made happy and joyful ii'u songs and games. The kindergarten 
13 a great m?lp to the home. ,Tli« kindergarten is resjxmsihlo for some gain in musical 
Control. . * 

1 lm teacher* i\laQ ucrro<-(l tlmt, ll(e following tint arguments against the kindergarten 
It has no detinito purpose; if. is not. always well disciplined, nml tho children are Mol 
eneTmrnged to do imlopeiuletit work. • ■ ' 

e Ons AsnMpBE, Savannah, Gn.— Replying to' your inquiry, concerning tlm effect* 
of kindergarten training upon tho pupils of tho public- eel.ooln, I will tav llmi wo do 
not have kindergarten* connected with public schools iu Savannah, but there is a 
very gom! system of private kindergarten* hero, nearly all of whose pupils go through 
our pul, he school* later on in their course. A few year* ago I, made an exhaustive ’ .. 
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•hip and deportment in the grammar schools. Theoretically, kindergarten training 
should increase the powers of the mind, especially in the domain of perception and 
memory; and those qualities which aifc usually embraced under the head of deport- 
ment should also reveal the effects of the cultural work done in the kindergarten. 
My plan of procedure was to adopt measures to eliminate the personal equation and 
all prejudice, and to compare the records of a year of all children who had attended 
a kindergarten with the records of those who had not attended a kindergarten. The 
averages of these two groups were taken -by schools and then consolidated. At the 
close of. the year after the records had been made and recorded this comparison of 
the scholarship and deportment records was made. Every precaution was taken to 
make the investigation fair and exhaustive, and I am sure that these ends were attained. 

The results were interesting. In some schools there was a alight indication in favor 
of tjie kindergarten group, and in others a slight indication in favor of the nonkin- 
dergarten group. The consolidation of the results allowed for the whole city almost 
an exact balance. While the balance was very slightly in favor of the nonkinder- 
garten group, it was so slight that it was not at all significant. The inference to bo 
drawn from this investigation is that any benefits which may have been given to 
•children by kindergarten training in Savannah were notrevealo<fby this investigation. 

Final conclusions should" not be made from this investigation, for behind it all still 
stands the question, May not kindergarten training give to the child qualities which 
this test does not reach, anti may not similar investigations in other cities, and even 
in. our own city, show different results? From my observations, however, I do not 
think the results are far from the truth. in Savannah. The kindergarten child does, 
indeed, have some theoretical advantage over tlie nonkiudergarten child along cer- 
tain lines which are very obvious, but the norikindergahon child, especially the 
child of our mild southern climate, with its outdoor freedom and opportunities for 
self-activity and eolf-direction, also has sofne advantage over The child who may be too 
much restrained and directed. It is a largo question, with much truth aiul much 
error combined in claims tm both sides. 

A. E. Kagel, assistant superintendent, Milwaukee, Wie. — We have a kinder- 
garten in each of our public schools; in two of our schools the number of children 
entitled to admission* is so large that wc are obliged to have two kindergartens in each 
of them. Our teachers have all been trained in normal schools. We put particular 
emphasis upon language and souse training, rhythms and music. Children who have 
had one year’s training in the kindergarten easily finish the first grade by the time 
they are 7 ycare old; that is, they do first-grade work in 1 year. In schools where 
a large number enter the school at the age of 6 years, the first-grade teachers are anx- 
ious to get those children who have had a year’s training in the kindergarten, rather 
than those who just come off the street, because they take directions better, are more 
alert, and are able to distinguish forms better, aud hence learn to read* and spell more 
readily. Besides, the hand*training they luivo received makes them more proficient 
writers, and their general conduct is better, particularly in their dealings with ohch 
other. 1 / 

, In many of our schools we have organized mothers' clubs, in oJer to bring the 
mothers early into harmony with the school and to get their c u ap da lion. EkcursionH 
to neighboring shops, to parks, and games played outdoors constitute part of the kin- 
* dergarten program. In a number of kindergartens 10-o'clock lunch, consisting of milk 
and crackers, is served. The expense ia 6 cents a week for each child. This mongy 
is either raised by school entertainments or is contributed directly by the children. 

We- consider the kindergarten indispensable for all classes of children. It is here 
that the child gets his first lesson in demornary and sofffcl obligation. 

J FRSDtfaicx, CleVflAnd, phio-^Until the present year Cleveland ha d a super- 
visor of Wf dergarten work ^ Th^ear We .have alided to combine the su^ivisipa>f 
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111 ,- kindergartens will, ill,- suiH-rvirioiTTif the grade*. Our puri-w ha* Im>,-ii to unite 
this apeeial activity ra,»re closely will, the r.-guhir school w„rk. As a result I think 
our kindergarten teachers feel that they are mere esscutially a part of the school 
system than ever before, and the elementary teachers have seized the opportunity 
a Horded them to incorporate in their work a lai^ro measure of modified and adapted 
kindergarten devices and methods. The trial, to be sure’, has been brief, but the 
results appear to be bettor even than we had anticipated. 

Tlie kindergarten is no longer a thing apart from the elementary schools in Cleve- 
land There is a growing sentiment here that if a child ronld have hut eight yeare of 
s. Ihk.I life, it would be better to begin with tlie kindergart,»t and dose with the 
seventh grade, than to begin with the first grade and finish the eighth. 1 think that 
there is not so much need that the kindergarten work shall be adjusted to tlie primary 
irrudee as that the primary grades shall l>e adjusted to the kindergarten idea. 

My observation for many years of the kindergarten-trained child in the regular 
sc hool has convinced nuMhoroughly that the work not only gives groamr power" but 
what is more important, it boectH the true attitude to life and society. 


It. OPINIONS (U* I'll IMA H*V SU»KltVlSOKS. 

I anmk H. (iriffith. Si. I*ouin, Mo.— Good kindergarten training, which wisely 
a.ul sympathetically direct* an<l.utiliz<w the child’s active impulse* and love of play * 
provides for little children an eaey and liappy transition f^m the freedom of the home’ 
wftli Its more or le«s conscious tuition, to that of {he school where less freedom can be 
allowtM ami where the tuition more conscious, purposeful, and systematic. 

A child who has had training in a good kindergarten gives practical evidcuce ofrit 
wlien lie lupins primary work. Comparing him with a child who ha.i not had this 
training. I should say that, as a ru(y, he uses his hands more deftly, has a better idea 
form and number, express his thoughts more freely in spoken language is more 
self-confident, exercises more ael^ntrol, adjusts- himself more rcaiUly to new con- 
ditions, follow* directions more intelligently, is more observant and attentive more 
resourceful in amusing and helping himself, and \m a better idea of tlie proper way 
to. conduct himself in social intercourse with bisetpials. 

In discussing tho matter of needed adjustments between tlie kindergarten and the 
lowest primary. it*is choouraging. to note that the breach between these two departs 
meats of instruction lup, boon greatly loomed. Some 20 yeare kgo (lie old ordeTof * 
primary education, which has been criticised for formalism in instruction aud repres- 
sion in management, began to give place to the new. and the work has since been more * 

or loss in a state of flux. The nature, needs, and interests of the child have been 
studied and an effort made to adapt the work to meet the" needs of childhood <The 
pripiary teacher, as well as the kindergariner, has for her guiding principle tho vital v 
principle in a chid s development, his eelf-artivi*. Wliile tho formal subjects of tho 
primary grade— reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic— differ greatly from kinder- 
gar ten work, the eontcut of tho modern rcadere and story books make so strong an 
appeal to the child’s inter#**, and the method* of teaching the various subjects are so 
interesting that the child from the kindergarten beginning first-grade work oiijovs 
Jys now work quite as much as that which ho has left. \ * 1 

' Pa ** io ’ ^ J ~ n kindergarten work has been of a poor quality 

l doubt if cluldren with kindergarten training have any advantage over, those without > t 
it. Ily poor quality, I mean work of sucha, character that l fed school habits are * 
formed, for lnrtartee/ Utjle discipline slovenly s manual work,' ami so much memory*^ 
work attcqip^ddn the way of son gs, folk\ dances (with more songs); for-" 

V’ j 
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bling the words they don’t know and of depending on the few bright children who 
are leaders to carry them along. 

Children who have been in such a kindergarten are tu he pitied, lmt not more so 
perhaps thau the first-grade teachers to whuin they will he promoted. I have seen 
a kindergarten which approximated the above. I believe, however, that they are 
rare. ? 

On the other hand.' when children are promoted from kindergarten' to first-grade 
with 5 months’ or a year’s training in obedience, cooperation, and got* r manner*, 
they are much easier to manage in a class of 40 or 45 than children who have not had this 
trahiing. 

Children who have been taught to be attentive and ol>serving in kindergarten learn 
to read in first grade with greater rapidity than those who imve not received this 
training. If through the kindergarten work a reasonable motor control has been 
secured, the work of learning to draw and write in greatly lessened lor the first -grade 
child. I believe that, with common sense, kindergarten-trained children are ai a 
real advantage o'dbr those of the same degree of mentality who have not received this 
training, namely, in their knowledge of general school life and in their ability to lake 
^he work more easily and rapidly. 

A. M. Fosmck. pritf*ipal, Franklin School. Sun Diego. Cal. — The primary teacher? 
of Franklin School arc unanimously in favor of the kindergarten, in which opinion 
I heartily eoncifr. They say that through experience they are positive that those 
children who have had the kindergarten work have marked advantages over those 
who have not, and name the following as perhaps tin* more salient points of advantage: 

(1) Greater development of the social instinct; they play and work together bettor; 

(2) more self-reliance; (3) better power of concentration ; (4) decided gain in handwork; 
(5) happier outlook upon school life, gained through the early direction of the instinct 
for play. 


Miss Leer G. Bristol, Louisville, Ky. — Children coming from kindergarten to 
first grade, when they have really had any consecutive kindergarten work, have many 
advantages over -the child coming directly from home. The kindergarten child has 
learned to take to himself directions or instruction given to a group or class of children, 
where the home child wil> not respond, unless appealed to individually. Ho has 
learned to follow directions with .reasonable accuracy; to handle himself and his work- 
ing materials intelligently, where the homo child is frequently helpless. He has 
learned considernbte self-control, and has been taught to work in harmony with his 
companions.* * 

, Tho “spoiled” child and the unfortunate “only” child, who have ruled the house- 
hold, here learn that they are only one of many and that others have rights that, tm^t 
bo respected. * 

Most kindergarten children are willing to attempt new work with some confidence 
in their own ability, while the home obildreiffrftcn have to be coaxed to make an 
effort. During this term, a little girl of over 6$ years wept so much and was so unhappy 
in the first grade that she was sent to the kindergarten, where in two weeks sluf had 
eo overcome her excessive timid i ty that she returned to the first griido of her own accord 
and tried to do the required work. 

All theee things take a great burden from the shoulders of the primary teacher. 

The criticism that the kindergarten develops only the play idea in children is less 
beard, as those who study the kindergartner’s plans realice the connected thought 
work behind their play activities. 

• Another frequent criticism, that the freedom* of the kindergarten .(especially the 
tmdegn.of speech) makes the first-grade discipline more difficult, will probably aoon 
^untenable, as this year, the kinderjputiiora are Inching the little folks thwart out 
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The greatest disadvantage at presented my mind, is that children can not be re- 
quired to go through kindergarten. Hence, those who do are in such minority that 
they practically lose the advantage gained. If in a class of first-grade beginnea 
only 2o per cent or less (as is often the case) are kindergarten children, it is obvious 
that they must lose time while the 75 per cent are being brought to their standard 

Mothers and fathers need to be educated to the value of the kindergarten, as many 
think that if a child goes a month or two in the fall or spring each and during a few 
gotxl days in the winter, lie is a full-fledged kimlcrgartner. not realizing that’ back of 
the play problems given him is a carefully developed coneeeutivo plan of which 
lie fails to get the benefit. ’ 

When I hear teachers decrying the kindergarten, I feel sure they either have not 
investigated, or have back of them a kindergarten in name only and not founded on 
the principle of child growth. 

Sophie C. Becker, principal of grammar school,' Buffalo, N. Y.— For the first 6 
years of my supervision of this school we had no kindergarten, while for the last G years 
wo have had one, hence I feel that I can speak from a sufficient experience of both con- 
ditions. * 

formerly we had to admit children to our firm-grade whenever, in the opinion of ^ 
the parent, they were old enough to come, so that the range in ago waa from 6 to 8 
years. 

In September and February the teacher's task was most arduous. She began the 
term with 40 or 50 wriggling, nquirmiug, much-potted ami spoilt babies fresh from the 
nursery. . They were timid, tffiiguc-tied, homesick babes, and she had to devise all 
sorts of interesting and at the same time prolitable'cmployments until they felt at* 
home sufficiently to answer questions, ho tlmt she could ascertain what usable ideas 
- °f conce Pj« which would furnish a basis for the beginning of the real work 

of the grade. She could not expect confidently that any of jwdagofcic value would bo 
common to all, for, coming from 40 different homes, different environments, havin* 
different inheritances, and often speaking different tongue*, she had 40 different 
culture-capacities to deal with. She found the contents of each mind different, with 
many faulty and strange idea* to correct, and by the time she had investigated and 
trained enough to transform a heterogeneous mass into a homogeneous class ready 
for the new ideas she had to offer, at least three months of the term had gone and a 
year s energy and invention had been expended. At the end of the year tho older 
and brighter hues were ready for tho second grade, but a considerable residuum was 
left to repeat a portion of tho work. . . 

Suite we have had the kindergarten the children enter at 4 or 5 and are graded as 
first or second year pupils according to their degree of ifcvelopme.nt. The lirstrgiade 
teacher now receives 40 little workers who have learned terrontrof their desires, their 
tempers, their muscles, their voices, their attention; who can tale and carrv out a 
direction; who have had all their special senses trained; who' have been taught to 
observe, compare, think, and express their thought in fair English. They have more 
than one mode of expression, namely, action, painting, cutting, modeling. They 

nZj 0rm « and COl ° r; they 118 Ve “ " en8eof rhythm and some of tones, and a usable 
collection of concepts for tbe immediate work of first grade to niunber, nature study 
literature, and ethics. 

No time is lost in first grade getting ready. Work begins at once. Many children ' 
f* 0 ; or ^ 8econt * Rttdo at the end of eix or seven months. Only those who 
a time throu tf h or have a mental deTect are left behind. 

'7*° t ^ er ^ ud8 - erwork far more satisfactory; the ponfct who has had 

32?* “ ,he would not forego tho privilege for the rest of her 

cMdren. We arc frequently thanked for , the home effect of tho kindetgarten tmintog 

• , Of.lhe litUebS 
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Will Axqier, principal Lincoln School, San lViopo. r*al.— In a good kindergarten 
there is an atmosphere of buoyancy, of growth, and of loving obedience, and there 
are large opportunities for training in sympathy and generosity, in social equality, 
and in self-control, ^ 

Some of the points where the kindergarten child excel* the child who has missel 
that training are as follows: 

(1) lie has learned to take and to understand simple instructions from another 
person tliait his mother, v 

(-) 11^ has learned to obey instructions frequently with much more willingness 
and celerity than given at Jiome, 

(3) He has learned a part of the great lesson of community life and is usually much 
less self-eon tered than the lone child of modern civilization. 

(*t) Ho is nearly always quicker and more cleft with his fingers, leva use of the hand- 
work j * 

(5) lie is a better ‘mixer/’ 

(G) He is, if from a family where a foreign language* is die mother tongue, very much 
bettor equipped with the vocabulary in which he is to work , 

Ella Ruth Royck, director of kindergartens, Pittsburgh, l\i.- Two vears ago 
statistics were gathered to show' whether any time was gained iu progress through the 
Pittsburgh schools because of kindergarten training. These were crude and imper- 
fect, because of the lack of accurate records, but averaging together all we could secure, 
it was found that the average ugo of children with kindergarten training was 0.52 of 
a year lower than those- who had not had it. 

Children with kindergarten training fail to reap the full benefits of it for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


The class lwviiig kindergarten training is in pra lly every case in Pittsburgh 
I fl ot kept as a unit^tut is taught in a room with children without this training. While 

i they do forge aheao even under these conditions, there is* great loss in that itn Urcount 

| is made of their experiences, 

. • There should d>e much more knowledge and insight on the part of both primary 
teacher and kindergartnor as to the work, aims, and method of each other. Some- 
thing is being done to this end in the Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers, where 
the junior courses for both elementary and kindergarten students are the same, 
i The kindergarten aim and method of discipline agree jyith all modern theory and 
effort in this matter and should be adopted tliroughout the elementary school. 

I The concrete work in form and number could with advantage be carried to a much 
j greater degree of development in the elementary school. At present there is practi- 

cally no advantage taken of the child’s love for and ability to learn about form, color, 

[ and number. 

i j Perhaps the greatest loss comes in the handwork where often children repeat the same 

work they did in kindergarten, and with much lews creative effort. 

In this connection I should like to quote the remark mad© this week by a principal 
to one of our kinderg&rtncr* when the progress of a particular child was being dis- 
cussed; She said: “I have always felt that there was too great a bn»ak between the 
kindergarten and th^primary, but I used to blame it on the kindergarten. Now I 
am coming to believe it is the fault of the primary. ** 

Mary A. Lewis, Cambridge, Mass.-'-Ono gain observable in the children coming 
from the kindergarten to the first grade is tliat they have learned to come to school 
and have also letfnfel to-be neat and punctual. The first day shows them as ad' 
vanced in school ways as children firom homes are in two or three months. They 
.have also learned attention and the ability to follow .directions, and theyhave gained 
1 Uttf^ual skill.' Their ; incidental knowledge of number,, color, form, apd 
diction is j^Ji great help. Their oral lai^uige te-muchin adyanco of that of tho 
homo c h lidre^and many of Ahem can reprod upe stories yefe weft.’ VS *- / Z* 
i: ■ . : ■ ■■■■ V l • *;*•*•■ ' 1 ‘ 
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I place the ctlnoal teaching of the kindergarten above all else. The children learn 
to live with each other and to be good comrades and loyal to their school. 

I would not have any of the work of the primary grades incorporated witktlie kin- 
dergarten program ; but I would extend some of the kindergarten work intrfthe first 
grade, especially where the children enter before they are 6 years of age. We live been 
experimenting this spring with an overflow, class of 20 children who spend most of 
their three-hour daily session on a veranda belonging to a kind neighbor. They give 
90 minutes to acquiring the school arts, 30 minutes to games in the garden and 60 
minutes to the usual kindergarten work.. The results are gratifying. The children’s 
health is much lmiiroved, and they are very liappv. We hop/ to continue tills work. 
'Vtn rnodiGoationp, in the fall. 

jtould the youngest children in the first grade return for games, dances, and drama- 
tizing under the conditions and in the larger freedom possible in the kindergarten 
rooms, much fatigue and nervousness now observable in the later part of the after- 
noon would disapiiear. Where the children attend -two sessions holiday this arrange- 
ment is jVxiHiblo and desirable. 

Kli.en M. Quigley, Troy, N. Y— In my experience 1 have found that little chdb 
dren who have had the ffreat privilege of being trained in kindergarten by a skillful 
enthusiastic kindergartner have many advantages over tho*? who come from even 
the best homes directly to firvt. grade. 

First-grade teachers experience- wry little difliculty in settling down the little 
people from a pood kindergarten to do the work required in this grade. The children 
seem to adapt themselves to the different conditions in the primary almost from the 
first day. 

I would suggest that a child who enters kindergarten at the age of 4 years he given 
kindergarten. instruction. When 5 years old, if too immature or not fitted to take up 
primary work, he might have kindergarten instruction in the morning and primary 
work m the afternoon. A child who does not enter until 5 should have kindergarten 
training in the morning and primary work in the afternoon. Every, child 6 years old 
should be entered as a regular first-grade pupil. I consider it a great injustice to any 
child to be kepi in kindergarten un^il he ia 7. 

Alice J. Kilpatrick. Philadelphia, Pa.-Thc following Mutinies are for iho year ' 
beginning September 8, 191*2: 
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This shows a decided advantage on the part of kindergarten pupils. In my opinion 
a child is robbed of a part of its birthright when deprived of at least onii year in kin- 
aergarte-n. . 

Caroline D. Aborn, director of kindergartens, Boston, Mass.— The kindergarten * 
n#8 been a part of the public-echool system of the city of Boston since 1888. There 
are at present 124 kindergartens, which means from 1 to 5 kindergartens in connection 
with evory school district, except two'. The superintendent, Mr. Franklin B. Dyer, 
w an avowed advocate of the kindergarten as the firetstep in education; therefore, 
wider his rdgime we shall expect to' see even more kindergartens established inthe 
city- from timeto time. -. .. * >£>:■ 
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' I am in possession of over 100 letters written by the primary teachers in Boston, in 
which they have themselves stated their opinion of the benefit of kindergarten in- a 
struction. * ! 

. They state that the manual work of the kindergarten is very helpful in developing 
skill with the hands, ability to write and draw, aud the use of other implements of 
the schoolroom. Through the songs aud stories and excursions taken by Ihe kin- 
dergarten children, a child gains an amount of general knowledge and becomes inter- 
ested in the world of nature, all of which helps him, when he begins to road, to inter- 
pret the printed page. Through the work with blocks, slicks, riugs, etc., the ' hiid’s 
number senseis awakened and developed, and this helps very much when he begins 
to work with abstract numbers. Beginnings of a I6ve for literature are also started in 
the kindergarten, for the children hear stories, look at pictures, and reproduce stories 
in such a way as to make them eager for good poetry and good prose. \Ve primary 
teachers feel, in other words, that the kindergarten prepares good Foil in which the; 
grado teachers may begin to wo r k. 

. Vatler C. Bishop, principal Bache School, Philadelphia, Pa.— The statement 
that kindergarten children are incessant talkers is well founded. All the games of 
the kindergarten and much of the handwork admit of conversation .that not only 
pleases but trains the child in the use of language. I do not see how this can be cor- 
rected without destroying one of the benefits of such training. The judgment of 
children of this age is very rudimentary, and they can not readily distinguish when 
talking is permissible and when it is not. 1 believe it is the duty of the first-grade 
teacher to train the child’s judgment along this line. However, in a school that 
admits of two kindergartens the younger children should be in one class and the 
older in a second. The younger children should attempt little except songs and 
games and, as far as feasible, these jhou Id *be carried on out of doors. More serious 
work could then be undertaken in the advance class and these children could bp dis- 
ciplined toward the end of the kindergarten course along lines required for the work 
in tile first grade. * ^ t 




Zor C. Shaw, Kalamaaoo, Mich.— There exists in Kalamazoo a very close relation- 
ship between kindergarten and primary. The former has been established as a regular 
part of the public-school system for many years, and is one of the best organized de- 
partments of our system. 

Few children enter primary who have not had kindergarten training, so thoroughly 
Convinced are the school patrons of the worth of such training. 

One of the strongest features of the kindergarten and primary here is the spirit of 
cooperation and mutual helpfulness which exists among the teachers. Primary 
teachers are acquainted with the'plans and purposes of the kindeigarten, vice versa, 
and work in harmony, aiming to produce a continuous course of development during 
the period of childhood, with no break between kindergarten and Grades I and II 
of regular school. This has been accomplished partly by giving the preference to 
.primary teachers who have had kindergarten training and partly through cooperative 
supervision of the two departments, planning for joint meetings of their teachers, 
for general discussion, and for visiting each other, thus establishing good feeling and 
mutual helpfulness. 

Circle primary rooms are an added incentive to freedom in the primary. The child 
coming from kindergarten feels at home in a primary room furnished with tables and 
chairs and with the familiar eircle for social periods, Over half of our primary rooms 
a*e equipped this way, and teachers prefer these rooms. 

'There k much yet to be done in the way of graded activities that will help to avoid 
"marking time” in primary. This wfc think can be accomplished when primary 
teachers rebogntae the strength of initiative and power of experience possessed by the 
n. ; ; lrindeigariou group sqnt on .to them'. This cooperative consciousness is what we are 
striving to attaint H ^ ~ ^ ^ * • .•••*£* 
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C. OPINIONS OF PRIMARY TEACIIERS. 

Malasik A. Schutk, Ciucintiali, Ohio.— During the j>eriod of 31 years that ] hiive^ 
spent in the Avondale School in I'incinnati, I have always had a few children who 
h;i,l had some kindergarten training Five years ago the kindergarten became a part 
of our public school system. 

\\ e are extremely fortunate in having in our school a director who is an ideal kin- 
dergartner; so my comparison can he drawn between children who have received the 
best kindergarten training ami tin -so less fortunate ones who missed this training 
altogether. h 

The kindergarten children sin >w the rwult of systematic sense training. Their power 
of observation is greater. They an- able lo discover ihings for themselves and m,e 
eyes and ear*. They are more free and easy in their movements, because of the games 
and exercises in rhythm, which have trained and' developed their limbs. They use* 
Ineir hands better in ail forihs of eonstruelion work. The sense training given the 
kindergarten child helps him to form a'cleurcr mental image of the idea lie wishes 
to express; hence his work is better in all die various modes of expression, language, 
painting, clay modeling, etc. Me is mi .re self-reliant, helpful, unselfish, and apt to 
show a budding community spirit that impels him to go to the assistance of a more 
timid scholar, lie has a better cumman'd of language, because he has had ample 
opportunity to express his ideas and has been encouraged tb (ell what lie has seen or 
experienced. When thrown upon his own resources, during the period of busy work, 

■ he performs the tasks assigned him more intelligently. And, lastly, his life is richer 
because of the beautiful stories and songs he has heard in the year spent in the kin- 
deigarten. 

As to “adjustment between kindergarten and lowest primary grade,” it seems to me 
there should be a complete ' dovetailing" between (lip kindeigartcn and the first 
grade. The games and plays should he continued in the first grade and also the free • 
expression by means of paper cutting, painting,- clay modeling, etc. The Hury 
which haa so largo a place in the kimlergajten, should have a large place in the lower 
grades, forming the bamH of the ICHwinnin reading. 

The circle of the kindergarten should find a place in the first-grade also. With the 
introduction of movable desks the problem of sufficient room spare for games and 
dramatization would be solved. The transition’ from the kindergarten to routine 
of the schoolroom should be so gradual that the beginning of one and ending of the 
other is the same. In the words of a kindergartner of wide experience: 

kindel f? r ‘en principles upon which the kindergarten. practice is based are 
valid, they must bo valid not alone ou the stage of development which the kindergarten 

jo vere, but also fo^ the other stages as well. np ™“ 

Kate Farrei.l, St. I-ouis, Mp.— Dufijig 'he last four years. my work has been with 
children who were receiving primary work and kindergarten training in alternate 
periods. This program was instituted in St. Ixmis by Supt. fclewett who wished to 
lest the development of children of «. The law regulating school age did not, untU 
the present year, allow a child under 7 to enter schorl. 

1 he adjustment hot ween tho 'kindergarten and the lowest primary grades would be 
much smoother, I believe, and the kindergarten training a much more definite arid 
substantial valuo to the child in his work in the primary grades, if ho wwo-allowed ' 
to formalize his experiences in tho kindergarten. By formalizing, I do not mean any- 
thing which would in any sense verge on a drilled recitation. . 

Without oral expression, how can we be certain that the child’s nrehlal experiences, 
are those which Froebel and his followers suppose them to be? While the kindergarten 
m theory recognizes the value of opil expression; in practico much of it is imitative 
and dependent. Much of the symbolism is too remote fwm the child ’s actual expo-" 
nen^ tp reuse in him ,thp impute for..iriJ«pmdenU^ , 1 

: study wid-iimilnmailcs ^ 
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malism. The child’* impulses remain undiscovered through failure to’utilizo the 
in ** 1 ]>otcnt 'means of ex prcasiun— language. Self-activity, the proclaimed basis 
kindergarten, is not promoted in the kindergarten when it fail* ty recognize 
that to formulate thought ia to produce thought. 

I believe that the child who is allowed, in the kindergarten, to give voice to his 
own ideas, is much better equipped for the work in the primary grade's than in the chitfl 
who has the experiences of the kindergarten interpreted by the teacher, perfect though 
the language may be. 

\\ hilc I am in entire sympathy with the kindergarten and fully- appreciate what it 
does for the child of from 3 to 5 ycafi*, J believe that it should, during the period from 
o to b, curtail the time given to the less valuable forms of expression in favored the great 
one of oral expression . ’ » 

Katherine M. Guest, Chicago, 111.— The kindergarten child lius a broadened 
experience. Ile'leams habits of observation by relating what he sees on the way to 
and from school, in visits to park**, country, walks, etc., ami nature work done in 
the room. Through theee talks and j^jpeYiences he comes to have a larger sympathy 
or relationship with all life around him. . , 

Through the trades and occupations he leapis industrial' life and, in a general sense, 
the history of the race; he is taught respect for labor and a love for work of all kinds. 
Through music and rhythm^work he gains poise, bodily control, pure tone qualities, 
and a readiness for what is to follow in the more definite first-grade work. 

The well-trained kindergarten child is ready for the first-grade and needs to make 
no adjustment in the work required of him. * 


Dk Jvita Price, fort Wayne, Ind. — The aim of the kindergarten, as I sec it, is not 
to prepare children for the grades. Its aim is to meet certain needs in child life from 
the age of 3 to 6. The activities of children in th ^kindergarten arc but little, if at all, 
related to those they encounter in the grades, with one exception— the manual side. 
The child of the kindergarten has the advantage of a fuller, happier life, but the degree 
with which it fits or prepares him for*his primary problems may bo quite accurately 
compared to the degree which her training in cqoking, sewing, and dancing of. an 
eighth-grade girl increases her efficiency ‘to master algebra. 


Olive Baker, St. Louis, Mo. — The kindergarten needs common supervision with 
the primary grades. The teach era of the kindergarten, in general, assume theatti tude 
that the kindergarten is a separate institution from the elementary school.. They 
limit their study and interest to the one step or stage in education which they teach, 
and forgot to consider it iD relation to elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
There is great need for a wider perspective, which an interest in the general field of 
education will give. I do not say the kindergarten teacher should attempt to master 
Uie methods and literature of all gnulctff but surely sho is working with a narrow con- 
ception of the educational field in which the child is growing when she lias but inci- 
dental acquaintance with the step or steps in the development of the child's work 
after the kindergarten . p « 


. Sarah Bogo, Kichmond, Va.— As to the adjustments that need to be made between 
the kindergarten and the lowest primary grades, in our school we had what wo (wiled 
the “connecting grade." In this class some reading and phonetic work was done 
preparatory to the reading course tube done in first grades. This, I. think, is not done 
in all kindergartens, but it has proved very helpful to my claw. During the past term 
I did tnore than twice tfco amount of reading with children who had had some work 
of this nature than I did the term before with children who had not had this previous 
helm 
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f Auda L. Conover, Bayonne, X. J.— I fmd tflal pupiL who h ave attended the kin- 

j dergarten are more restless^ less attentive, less n^eres^/d in primary work, and show 

less application, than those who enter the grades directly; also', that they ore more dif- 
ficult to discipline, since they must necessarily unlearn such hahits as talkiug and ♦ 
the greater freedom of action which are quite proper according to the ethics of the 
kindergarten, but which can not bo allowed in the grade work. In some cases U is 
almost impossible to break these habits.' ‘ especially if the pupil has attended kiuder- 
garten for more tlian one term. „ % 

For some years I have observed that iho classes which made tin most rapid prog- 
rose and were more easily trained in school discipline were those in which a large 
percentage of .the pupils had not attended the kindergarten. 

I find tha.t die pupil who has attended the kindergarten is usually somewhat, more 
apt in all manual training work; also, in many cases, more responsive in language 
* work. . . „ 

In H'gard to any adjustments which might be made between the kindergarten and 
lowest primary grade, I would suggest that, a cluinge be made in the ago at which 
pupils may enter the kindergarten. At present, I believe, a child may enter at the 
^ge of 4 or 4 J years and remain until the age of 6. This allows Borne backward or very 
immature pupils to remain for three or even four terms in the kindergarten. 

If pupils were allowed to enter at the age of 5, remain one term, and then pass to a 
connecting class or to LY it would mean lesstimo to acquire the kindergarten habits 
and also would relieve thevcrow‘ded conditions of these classes. 

I would suggest a stricter discipline in tho kindergarten. 

IIelen Tanner, Paterson, N. J.— While tho kindergarten was a wonderful 
advance in the education of young children, yet for many years past it has become 
a separate tradition and fetich? Children generally on (or at too late an age for pure 
kindergarten work and are .kept at it trip lung. 1 1 has been the caiqte of much needless 
waste of educational yearrff 

In this school (Public School No. 6) children enter the kindergarten at 4 years of 
age. They play at reading and writing (childish scribble, etc.), which they enjoy 
just as much as their games, and in a surprisingly short time learn to read and Write, 
almost unconsciously. The. average age at which our children graduate has been 
reduced by 1} years, largely by attending to earlier entrance and to this connection 
between the kindergarten and first-grade work. 

Nettie J. Freeman, Chicago, 111. — In regard to the adjustments between the kin- 
dergarten and the.lowest primary grade, I believe the continuance of tho educative 
work, begun in kindergarten, is greatly hampered in primary work by the lack of suita- 
ble materials and equipment. Tho child feels this limitation through having experi- 
enced tho joy of abundance of beautiful materials. 

In kindergarten there are two teachers, each supervising an avorage of 25 children, 
uhile in the first primary grade ono teacher takes cure of an average of 45, heuce the 
stop between tile freedom of kindergancii and the formal work of the first grade is too 
great. These conditions might bo improved by either a reduction in tho number 
of Pupils or providing teachers for each primary room'. 

Anna WaldschmitV, Chicago III.— There is too jjreat a. change between six years 
and six years and one day. There is too great a jump. The child in primary echoed 
is confined in a seat. He is almost overcome by that fact alone. If the children 
could all be gathered together in front it would be aAright. The teacher has one - 
»dp of the room that ahe has to liaten to; the other ut to work, Synetimes the 

children can not do the work because it is too difficult* or it is too easy and the 
child finishes his work quickly. In the first case, theohild gets discount The ' *!- 
taache^hasnot the. time to .go to the child’s aid the moment he needs her assistance '*$** 

lwy^, 
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The other child is too quick about his work. In tho kindergarton the teacher could 
help children immediately. Tho child who gets through with his work site idle and 
soon gets bad habit*. Both of these cases stay in the grade longer tlian they should 

Children who go from-the kindergarten should not have seats, at least for five months 
They should have tables and chairs, as they have in the kindergarten. No teacher 
can take 48 children and have tables and chairs. Why not overcome that by having 
a cadot? 

Ltiikl B. Frrzuuoit, Louisville, Ky. — It has been my privilege to have had experi- 
ence in aschool without a kindergarten, and, more recently, in a school with one, and 
I feel Barf in saying that the difference in Tigress made by the respective clasw* Ls 
very noticeable. 

The •habits formed in the kindergarten, the prompt ol)edience to signals, the dis- 
tribution and handling of materials, save a vast amount of time for the actual teaching, 
and tho little ex-kindergartner makes a very capable assistant to the teacher in her 
handling of thoso who have not had the advantage of tho same training. 

To me, an ideal class would be one composed of well-trained kindergarten children 
who had been recommended for- promotion by the kindergarten teacher. Our kin- 
dergarten teacher and myself compared notes after the promotions had been made 
at the end of the first term; and, with a very few exceptions, the failures were the same 
children who had not been considered ready to leave the kindergarten. 

Antoinette D. Rick, Jamestown, N. Y. — The last few weeks or even the last term 
spent in the kindergarten should bo given to a course of “primary tactics,” in wliirh 
the children slipuld do thei/ table work without talking except when heeessary for 
information, ju*t as the primary pupils do thoir work at their seats. 

Of course, their games, free play, and inarching givo them a chance to relax, just 
as tho^mrioiis exercises and games relieve tho tension in the first grado. 

The kindergartens in which I have oliserved this plan carried out were tho most 
pleasant and delightful I have ever seen; the pupils seemed in no way to be upset 
by the fact that they were working quietly. 

When I entered primary work after my kindergarten training there was all th 
difference in tho world in the way tho pupils in tho different schools took up tho 
grade work. 

Those from the “quiet ” kindergartens seemed to bo ready to do “something harder *’ 
and understood that they could not do their work well if they were constantly talking 
and watching others, while those from other kindergartens “didn’t like school” lie- 
cause they “had to keep still and bad to work.” 

Nellie Walton Ford, St. Paul, Minn, — It has been my experience to fiud that 
children who crane into the first-grade classes from the kindergarten fosses* greater 
self-control, are more mature, less timid, pay hotter attention, tl^ commands more 
intelligent^ , do better handwork , and have a larger vocabulary. Tho last is especially 
true of fonjjgners, ^ * ' 

In regard tn a readjustment of classes, I have long wished that a class might he 
inserted between the kindergarten and first grade, in order lb avoid the difficulty 
which comes from promoting too young. Children who are ready to learn to read and 
write take up the work with avidity and profit, while a large proportion are dulled 
aud permanently injured by having subjects forced upon thenPbefore their powers 
are sufficiently developed. 

I do not think tho more brilliant children would suffer by the change, as they are 
often .weak in handwork. They WO\dd gain in self-control and poise what was lost in 
the there acquisition of facts. , . 

I should plan to givo one period a day to pape* construction or clay modeling, one 
to pencil drawing or free-hand cutting, one to water-color work, varied \>y the laying 
<4 ns sua introduction to original desigri. This Work might be reproduced by 
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A "WHAT FUN CLAY IS!" 

Clay for modeling is a universal 4a vo rite; it leads to growth In power of expressio: 
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, A. -‘MINE IS FINISHED." 

' >' This sot of blocks requires much skill to fit together and balance the brick-shaped pieces. 
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tracing about the forms and coloring with crayon, but I tliink design in water color 
painted in mass is too difficult for 6- year-old children. 

I would have story-telling, with reproduction by the children, orally and in many 
cases by dramatization. There should also l>e oral descriptions of toys, flowers, 
birds*and objects taken up in nature study, and there could be talks about the weather 
and change of seasons. 

Singing of joyous songs should have a place, but there ahould be no technical study 
of music. ^ 

Ann movements at the blacklnjard should be given as a preparation for writing and 
proper development of the muscles. While it is quite possible for children of 3 to 
write, who wants them to do it? 

There should be counting exercises of great variety with tracing and adoring of 
geometric and other forms in groups, for quick recognition, and paper cutting and 
posting, for the impression of the same ahould form a part of the work. 

I would teach short selections of l>eautiful poetry and tell a few stories, simply for 
the pleasure they give, with no effort to have them re prod need. Frequent periods 
for relaxation, fresh air, and physical culture, with the simplest instruction in hygiene; 
should he included . Daily phonic drills should also form part of the course. 

I would not allow any but an enthusiastic, sincere, experienced teacher to touch 1 
tliis^ork and, when appointed, I would allow her great freedom, with no restrictions 
in regard to the length or arrangement of periods. 
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THE STANDARDIZING OH KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 

Nina Van Dewalkfr, Milwaukee. Wia. 

The question of standardization of kindergarten training is one of great importance 
to the kindergarten movement. It is only as a part of the school system that tiio 
kindergarten can realize the hopes of its founder, hut in die estimation of many, it 
has not yet justified its place there. Statistics show an encouraging increase in the 
number of public kindergartens during tho past decade, hut an increase hy no means 
commensurate with the advance made in general education during that period. Tho 
ngencieewhich the kindergarten employs— the song, the story, creative self-expression, 
and directed play — ore in high fayor, but the value of the kindergarten itself is still 
questioned. In the judgment of tli^ school, tho causes for this He in tiio character 
of the training which kiiidci>jar triers have received. Hy the same judgment serious 
efforts noed to he made Co raise tho standard of tliat training, if the kindergarten hopes 
to retain the placo it has gained there. 

- That standards of kindergarten training have risen immeasurably since the' early 
. days is exigent. It is a matter of prido that tho host training schools are now of col- 
lege rank in their entranco requirements, that tho course is not less than two years 
in longth, and that many*offer Uureo and four year courses. Hut desirable os it is to 
have an increasing number of thoroughly trained kindeigartncra graduated each 
yoar, the standard of efficiency among kindergartnere in general will not bo suffi- 
ciently raised it the majority of training schools send out in tho meantime largo classes 
of those who aro not, up to tho Btandard that present-day conditions demand. A 
raising of tho general standard— in fact, a standardizing of tho training course— is 
therefore necessary. * 

A standard, however, is determined, by the end in view, and kindergarten training, 
like any other, might l>o -judged good from ono standpoint and poor from another. 
Much of the friction between tho kindergarten and the school conies from thin fac t, 
that each has its own distinct aim and judges the other l>y tliat aim^only. The esti- 
mate which the school places irpon die kindergarten and her training is not, therefore, 
necessarily the true one. If the kmdeigSrteu is to perform its service for tho children 
of the country, howovor, and exert die influence Upon the school that it should exert, 
it'enn do so only inland through die school ornl to tbh extent diet it recognizes itself 
and the school alike as parte of a system in which each must work in harmony for a 
common purpose. In Uiis ’entering .into the purpose of the school as a whole, Uio 
kindergarten need not sacrifice its own aims. On tlie contrary, it is only as it sees itself 
in this larger relation that it can realise dieir full significance. It can not perform 
its part, however, if Us work is judged inferior to Uiat of tho school. Tho foci, tliat 
It is so judged, by some at least, is cause for action on the part of training teachers. 
\ The position taken in this paper, therefore, is that the. standard of kindergarten train- 
heeds raising, because in the estimation of the school the kindergarten does not yet 
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jmrt'orin its own service adequately, and does not. therefore; lend die aid it should in 
furthering die purpose of die school as a wholo. 

Th^ro aro reasons why the attitude of die school toward the kindeigartcn is espe- 
rially critical at the present time. It is evident that there has been a great awakening 
of educational interest in the last half-dozen years. This is due in part to the scientific 
investigation of schools and school problems which has been in progress during that 
period. Tliis investigation has made unexpected revelations in many directions., 

It has shown the elementary school to. be particularly weak, as scores of children aro 
rotivnhMl each, year in passing from grade to grade. Fifty per cent drop out before the 
sixth grade is reached; and those who remain to finish are "misfits," as they are not 
prepared to enter any phase of practical life. The realization that the school was not 
producing socially efficient individuals, and was, therefore, itself lacking in social 
efficiency was the first step toward a new- order of things, an order in which efficiency is 
the vatch word. It is to secure greater efficiency that the school concerns itself with 
the children’s health; it isl>ecause the influences of die street do not make for efficiency 
tint, playgrounds and social (‘enters are established; and it is to cultivate the efficiency 
needed in practical life that trade schools and continuation schools are being adopted. 

Because tho school seeks to develop' efficiency, new demands aro beine^de upon 
(lie t earner. Each subject, in fact every exercise, is expected to contru^ue to this 
end. In the effort to got more efficient teaching, it has become evident that subjects 
must be taught in a close enough rolatioiuo life to grip the children's interwt. Be- 
cause of their appeal to children's interwfT music, drawing, and the arts or exprossion 
in general have assumed a new value. Tho attempt to educate for efficiency has, 
thereforo, brought al>oiit many improvements in school work and methods. It lias * 
slmwn tho value of creative suit* -expression— tho baric principle of the kind organell- 
as a means of developing efficiency. It is b<« ause of this now s|ririt that the kirnlor- 
garten is asked to justify it*place in tho school system as it never has l>oforo„and that 
tho kindorgart nor is called to account on new lines. Whenever sho can show evi- 
dence of real growth on the part of the children, her work receives an appreciation 
never hofore accorded it. If she lacks the insight, into thochild ^development and die 
principles upon which present-day education is based, however, os she too often does, 
she will ho unahlo to direct the children's work in kindergarten, so tli at development 
alotig the lino of grade work will result, from it. Ilcr work may have value, hut her 
unfamiliarity with tho ideals of die school makes it difficult for her to translate her . 
kindergarten ideals over into the ideals of die school and make them boar upon its 
work. It is because tho superintendent does not soo tho results ho hoped for that 
he hesitates to urge tho adoption of tho kindergarten when ho is considering tho agen- 
cies that will increase tho school s efficiency. Whatever tho justice of tho criticism 
which he passes upon tJio kindorgartnor and her work, she can not afford* to let die i* 
kindergarten fall below any standard which tho school may sot. If tho kindor- 
gartuer s acquaintance with Uio aims ami methods of general education is inadequate, 
os the snporintondent alleges; if site lacks die needed preparation in drawing, music, 
story-telling, and other school arts; and if she is not ns open to suggeetionand criticism 
as si m should be, should not the (raining teachers of tho country soo that those short- 
comings are remedied? Tho formulation of an ideal t'ourseof kindergarten training is 
doubtless necessary, Imt it is loss imperative than the improvement of coursi* os they * 
ore to. meet tho conditions that require them to be different. 

The work of a kindergarten training school nfust fall into several welbmarkod linos. 

To meet the demands of present-day education, Uieae should />e as follovfa: 

1. A study of the child's development, accompanied or followed by a j'onrse in 
physiology and psychology. 

2. A study of tile idoals and methods by which the kindergarten seeks to further that 

By. means of the literature of ihekindergarienand tiro instmmentafitl « 
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3. A study of the subjects with which the kindeigartner must he familiar to do good 
work in kindergarten and to prepare the children for the grades, such as music, art, 
literature, .and naturo study. 

4. Practice teaching to show the futurfc kindergartner’s grasp of the kindergarten 
principles and her power of applying them. 

5. A study of the kindergarten in its larger relations (o) to the work of tho grades 
and (6) to tho mothers of the children and the community of which it is a port. 

6. A study of subjects needed for the students* own development, such as 
aition, expression, public speaking, and domestic science. 

That these several . lines of work must be included in the courses of all training 
schools that are ranked as standard is evident. That they can not be successfully 
undertaken without a high-school education as a foundation, nor successfully mastered 
inlessthauiwo.years, is equally evident. Iu these two respects, most training schools 
have already become standardized. A two years’ course with a high-school entrance 
requirement is not necessarily a strong course, however, as the organization of' the 
course may be such as to make strong work impossible. The obstacle to the organiza- 
tion needed tq insure strength is the disproportionate amouut of time frequently given 
to practice leaching. If two years are given to this, the course cau not be strong, since 
the time needed for the instructional work is too short to make it so. If oue year of 
practice is made the standard, there is time for the instruction in child study and 
psychology that the kindergortuer needs to make her work intelligent and vital; there 
is time for a study of the kindeigarleu instrumentalities and their purpose iu the 
child’s development ; aud there is time for the insiruction in art and music, and per- 
haps also iu literature and nature study, that the student needs in order to do successful 
practice teacliiug and the kind of work after graduation that the school wishes done. 
Unless the time given to these subjects in the kindergarten training school is mate- 
rially increased, the kindergartner will continue to be at a disadvantage as compared 
with the grade teacher who has received her training in a good normal school. The in- 
struction given iu psychology, music, drawing, literature, and nature study covers 
at least a semester of daily recitations. In view of the limited instruction given in 
many kindergarten training schools, it ig not surprising that the kindeigartner's work 
in these respocts should have merited criticism. In these it is not a matter of inter- 
pretation, but of fact, that the kindergartner’s preparation is inadequate to the de- 
mands of the school, and kindergarten training needs to be standardized up to the 
level of the good normal school. 

With a high-school entrance requirement, a two-year course, a year of practice 
teaching, aud at least a semester’s instruction in music, art, psychology, literature, 
and nature study, the kindergarten course would possess elements of strength that 
it now too often lacks . .The most important phases of its work remain to be considered , 
however. Those are the courses in kindergarten instruction proper, and those v t)iat 
relate the work of the kindergarten to that of the school as a whole. Do theso need 
strengthening and standardizing? To the fact that the second nqeda it, every school 
principal will bear testimony. But surely the kindergarten instruction itself can not 
need it. In some respeCt* (his needs it most of all, since it often violates the very 
principles which the kindergarten advocates. The purpose of the kindergarten is to 
develop creative self-activity, on the part of the children, To this, it directs the 
children’s self-expression in such a way that they ultimately discover for themselves 
that there are principle* by which that expression must be guided. To impose theso 
principles upon them by an outside authority Would be a violation of Froebel’s dictum 
that education must not be arbitrary, categorical/ and interfering. . The development 
of creative self-activity on the part of the diildren in the kindergarten has been fairly 
ntccewful. Has the path that leads' tq creative ness in the children been followed 
ha the, ldndbigarien instruction of students in the kindeigarten course?- Are students ' 
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ljd to a study of the kindeigarten insirumeutaliues through their own observation a i 
children's natural play material? No, they are given these as objects to be accepted 
“P° n Froebel’a authority. Do they reach die conclusions that Froebel reached as to 
the methods of the kindergarten by any stody of children’s natural procedure in 
play? No; they are taught these upon an authority tliat has no relation to their own 
experience. But are these methods, which are all too common in the kindergarten 
instruction to students in training, the methods which Froebel used and approved of? 

Not so do I read the story of his work. The time allowed for this paper is too brief to * - 
permit more than the briefest sketch of a course that seems to mo to accord with Froe- 
bel’s own method— a course wliich is based upon the developing life of the child and 
which traces his varied activities in their natural evolution. From such a couree 
the kindergarten instrumentalities would appear to the student as the natural out- • 
growth of the children’s play ueeds, but far better Uian any they could themselves 
have devised; and the principles and methods of the kindergarten, those underlying 
children’s normal play, but far in advance of any that even the individual kinder- 
gart/ier would be able to formulate. In such a course, the means to the child’s devel- 
opment -the games, gifts, and occupationo-would be seen in their natural relation 
to the educational ends sought, and the different pleases of the kindergarten instruc- 
tionj|^uld full into their true places in relation to the others. Such a course should 
bcMlowed by a study of Froebel’s own works, for the purpose uf leading students 
to his general world view— that wliich determines his ultimate ends and gives his 
doctrines their high educational and spiritual significance. Students so taught would 
recognize the value of authority, but would not be obliged to lean upon it as their only 
support, as those taught by the method of authority arc obliged to do. They would 
get a clearer view of frroebcl’s message, smt*e they would sec it written in the nature 
of the developing child and not merely in the books that bear his name. They would, 
therefore, illustrate the truth and value of Froebel’s doctrine of creativeness in them* 
selves, and would have the poise and power to adapt themselves to new conditions 
that they now too frequently lack. In consequence, there would be little or no occa- 
sion -for the criticisms now too often made. 

If the kindergartner-to-be has been trained in the way suggested, the instruction 
that she needs to gain an insight into the work and methods of the grades will not be 
difficult.* This should be standardized as to amount and quality, however, and given 
by some one in grade work or its supervision, so that students may become familiar 
wit h the attitude of grade teachers and the schoql in general. The instruction should 
include a course in general pedagogy', from which students will gain ft knowledge of 
the aims of the school, its curriculum, the instructional processes- -teaching* testing, 
and training, and the principles that underlie these. It should include also a couree 
in methods of teaching the different subjects, end would necessarily occupy a semester 
of time, Same workin the history of education is also needed to give students a con- 
ception of the edipuional movement of which th© kindeigarten and present-day 
school work are tiro outcome. 

There nutill.&nothcr respect in which the work of the kindergarten training school 
needs standardizing, and that is the method of estimating tho.amount of work done. 

A college couree estimates this in terms of unite, a unit being an amount of work that 
covers a given amount pf time and a specified number of recitations per week. A 
student’s rank in any subject or in the course as a whole can always be easily deter*, 
mined by adding these unite. Is there any-way by which the amount and character * 
of tho work done in the kindergarten 'training school can be thus estimated? Those 
who havo tried to adjust the work of a student from one institution to that of another '] 
kno^r that there are no common standards. A year’s work in a subject means one erer- . 7§1 
riaea week in one school and two, three, four, or five in another. Personal questioni ng . 

M to the number qf jocks covored by* a subject and the numljpr of recitations per w 
wwk is the only meana of dqtertnining its value? *1® these S Mpechr, m Tirmaby 
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other*; the kindergarten training school lias still much to learn from the college or the * 
normal school. As yet its work has litilo standing among educators. The adoption 
of the college system of credits would be another step toward the standardization 
.it needs to make it respected. If current discussion results in bringing some degree 
of order and uniformity out of the chaos of kindetgatten training courses, it will have 
performed an imt>ortant service for the kindergarten cause. 

The suggestions given in tliis paper have grown out of present-day emergencies 
in the kindergarten situation, and are therefore practical rather than theoretical in 
their basis. They represent the “ liberal” viewpoint in the main, although all those 
who class themselves as such might not agree to the details of organization and admin- 
istration suggested. If the criticisms upon existing conditions seem severe, it should 
be remembered that they are but reflections of the criticisms made by those outside 
the kindergarten ranks. They grow out of a sincere desire to aid in bringing about 
the conditions that will enable the kindergarten to perform its high mission to Ameri- 
can education. 

t 

Til K KINDERGARTEN AND GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 

IIkutua Hahwis, Trenton. X. J. 

Would not kindergartens ho more efficient if, in the methods o^mcodure, teachers 
had more definitely in mind certain cleared results which wouldagrce with general 
educational principles, and if the teachers kept in mind the grade work which fol- 
lows kindergarten? 

Kind ergart tiers have had four distinct methods in mind in using kindergarten ma- 
terial: Dictation, imitation, suggestion, free piny. In using these materials (except- 
ing free play) the desired results have been a finished product. Would not. our work ' 
be more efficient if wo used materials according to two methods, experimentation* 
and problems? These are methods wliicli have been used since the beginning of tho 
race. Having in mind these desired aims, there reeulls a development of initiative, 
judgment, power to do, stimulation of thought. If theso desired results are kept in 
mind in using materials, the point of departure will come from the child. Aitor the 
child has made his attempt, then let him see 'where lie has failed by reference to the 
object he lma tried to represent . Wo can be satisfied with a crude product so long as 
.it satisfies the child. As fur technique, this will .'come in time. When the desire! 
for a better product comes, it will call for greater skill end will furnish the very beat 
possible motive for necessary drill. ' 

Are we as careful os wo should be in keeping in mind the social aim of education, 
using the principle of cooperation which, makes for independence, a factor so neces- 
sary in life outside of -school? 

Could we not make more use of <>ur group material, thus preparing fur grade work, - 
having one group of children w* irking entirely alone?' 


■*T 


AVHAT THE KINDERGARTEN CAN LEARN FROM MONTESSOIU. 
William If. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia University. 



Ill* this discussion the Montessori system is taken to mean whatever is found in the^ 
$a*flatcd book or in the approved practice in Rome. - . 

Madam Montessori allies herself mpst eommendably with the scientific aim and 
attitude as the only rule of educational faith and practice. - Her practice is not so 
praiseworthy. In the opinion of some competent to judge, her Jriology is generally 
bad, .whtle her psychology is not abreast of the best. Montessori has then the spirit 
but not the eonttent of modem science. ; - 
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Igrmany yearn the proper curriculum for the young child has l.een much discussed’ 
hroebel expected some geometry and arithmetic, but little or no reading or writing ' 
The kindergarten ha*, a* a rule, tajight no reading and writing, and but little of num- 
-her or geometry. Montessori, however, expects her work to culminate in the three 

, a " d a,,par ? nt 8UCCe “ hM bcon ^dely discu* -d. In arithmetic, it may be 
dogmatically stated, there is no contribution for Amerk. Her reading method de- 
pends on the phonetic Italian language, and when sepamrod (herefrom has no new 
suggestion for us. The writing is beautiful, and may coiitai. suggestions of value to 
v.p, though tho matter is not certain. 

It is quite another question whether the kindergarten jdimiM wish t«> take up the 
three R s. There is at present no scientific ba*ie fnr a final answer, l>ut the wisdom 
of such a move is at least quest tollable. There is danger ,.f deadening this tender ’ 
ace. A school without hooks is Froebel’s everlasting glory. 

The doctrine of liberty is the most, interesting of the 'Montessori doctrines Kroebel 
professed it, but in practice we have' too often had dictation instead. The kinder- 
g-artner has a detailed program; and the children have been directed therein by sugges- 
tion seldom by force. The freedom lias been narrow, limited to the exigencies of the 
teacher-made program. Montessori, on the other hand, has no such detailed pro- 
gram. During the long period set aside for the use of the apparatus, tho child chooses 
practically ad libitum, how he will siiend the time. Tlic director keeps herself dial 
tinrtly in the background. Vet there is no anarchy; on' the contrary, a vigorous 
activity along the proper lines. ' ’ 

Three elements here enter, the choice of the child, social cooperation, and com 
funnily to group. requirements. Froebol and Montessori evidently s' ross these dif- 
ferently. Montessori emphasizes freedom— ‘the child did not even march unless 
lu* oared to <lo qo. ’ 


In the kindergarten there's a great deal more of group activity, and consequently 
more of a certain kind of social cooperation; but the moving v ill is usually tho teacher’s 
so that the cooperation often lacks its host element. Practically the same tiling is to 
be said of the conformity. Itappcars, then, tho the best policy would be to use the 
Froebelian.eniphasis upon group activity, but secure it through a much freer and mow 
spontaneous cooperation of the children as (hoy busy themselves in activities that 
spring more truly from, fhemevlvcs. 

Oloscdy allied with the foregoing is the question of tho adequacy of self-expression 
provided by tho Montessori system. In fact freedom is meaningless apart from the 
opportunity for self-expression. While Montessori allows freer individ ual choice than 
Froebol, tho range of choice is much more limited. Play as such is lit tic encouraged 
In particular there must be no playing with the didaetie. material. Games are not 
much in evidence, and those found arc inferior to those of the American kii^e rear ten 
Stories have no plavc-a lamentable defect. There is little ulilizathflrtfihe unagh 
nation. Drawing and modeling play but small part. Tho freedom of the Montessori 
school, to prove most useful, must bo united with the variety of the kindergarten 

As a guide to tho freedom allowed, Madam Montessori seeks, to utilize the priuciplo 
of auto education, a scheme whereby the school exercise's set their own problems and 
correct all errors. The aid is admirable, but ns here presented the practice is limited 
in both scope and value. So mechanical an auto education' rati have value only on 
some thoory of formal discipline ?. 

Perhaps even piore j hjwrtiio liberty of the Montessori k.vsU>iil*m its scheme of 
8c*»e training An adequate d iacuseiou of this HipHot easy. There : 

are at least’ three positions as to sense training. Th$ first saya^fc the sense organ ’\v 
M such can bo improved so that one sees with a bet lor eye, for example, much os one 
might look through an improved tcleeoopo.. To this theory two other groups say no*, 

' ■ W 06 tbenye sees more things because fuller meanings have been attached ' 
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Which theory is correct? Has Cooper’s Indian ft better eye than the scholar? Or 
is it that the foriner hae learned to note significance in the things of the lurest that lie 
out of the latter's experience? To test whether it be eye or attached moaning, bring 
the Indian into the scholar's library. Show him these two pages, one of French, 
one of Latin. What says the Indian? “They are both alike." A glance tells the' 
bookman that he sees different languages. They see and note different significances. 

So far theories two and three agree, and they are right as opposed to the first. Cut 
pow they differ. Number two lays that the eye trained tb discriminate in one line 
will discriminate wherever seeing is needed. w The child trailed to observe birds 
will fur that reason observe the better trees and styles of houses. In other "words, 
number two believes that the child has general powers or faculties of discrimination, 
of observation, of memory, etc., and that any training in any of these fields trains the, 
- faculty so that it may be used anywhere else. To this position number three Bays no. 
There are no such general powers of faculties; training is specific, not general. And 
modern psychology decides in favor of number three. i 

Consider now the application of these three theories^ If one believed in either-uf 
the first two, he would be more concerned in the exercise of the organ or faculty than 
in the value of the content thereby gained. He would consider that some sort of 
gymnastic exercise was the proper form of training the senses. Never mind about 
what was Learned, The third theory, however) would ask, Is this child making dis- 
| Unctions that are going to prove useful? Is this child getting desirable sense qualities? 

Where now stands Madam Montessori? 1 ‘ It is exactly in tho repetition of the exer- 
cises that tho education of the senses consists; their aim is not that the child shall know 
dolors, forms} and tho different qualities of objects, but that he refine his senses.”— 
Montessori Method, page 560, 

The slightest examination of the didactic apparatus, and the most casual reading 
of the exposition of its use, sho^s that Madam Montessori meant to base the uhefulnesB 
Sf the apparatus predominancy upon an erroneous theory of sense t raining , whether 
of the first or second is not always elfear. We accordingly reject the didactic material, 
and consider its professed sense training largely delusive. 

In r£sum6 and conclusion: The real individual freedom in the Monteascfri schools 
we recognize as their best ackiovement. If we can wo uUlize the extraordinary public- 
ity given to tho working of these schools to loosen tho joints of our school pracUce from 
tho kindergarten upward, we shall willingly acknowledge tho service. 



THE RELATION OF DIRE(7TOH AND ASSISTANT IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. ' 

Joanna A. Hanna*!, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Assuming -that the director and assistant have received the same training, the 
difference. between them is generally ojie of experience rather than of preparation. 
The director, because of this broader experience, is usually betteroualified to tako 
the lead in all those matters .which call for mature judgment, sueffcs problems of 
administration and of, direction of the work. But her attitude toward tho assistant 
should be one of helpfulness rather than of authority, one which will bring into play 
the best efforts of the assistant. No authority should be exercised which may in any 
way interfere with her initiative'. This consideration of the development of the as- 
sistant's initiative should be uppermost in the mind of the director when she is plan- 
ning her program; hence, there should be mutual understanding between director and 
assistant as to the aim and scope of the work. .. > 1 

/ ' Thia und erstariding can be effectively brought about if the director and the assistant 
plan thework together: Each should offer suggestions, each should defer to the other, 
and tugedKer they should consider the value of these suggestion* and their uaiefulneea 
In accomplishing tW etulei for which the' work is being planned , Togeth^s£ tpp, they 
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sliould decide the share of the work which should fall to each, no that each may do l>er 
part cheerfully and effectively. 

Indeed, the effective administration of the kindergarten depends largely upon the 
skillful distribution ami equitable division of the work. There sliould be no shifting 
of responsibility. I*>th director and assistant afo responsible for tho character of the 
work, aud each should be assigned those duties which her talents best fit her to per- 
form. In general, the director must take the lead, but this does not mean that the 
aaistont should never be given tho management of the kindergarten. Unlees she 
learns eariy and through frequent experience to assume complete control, aliecan never 
be anything more than a tool in the hands of the director. 

It should be the aim of tho director, iu distributing the work, not only to develop 
a comj>eteut assistant, but also to train her for the work of director. Nearly all assiet- 
ants eventually beAime directors, and if their training lias not been such as to fit them 
fur this added responsibility, the director -ha? failed signally in her duty toward the 
assistant. Once a week, at least; and more frequently, if possible, the assistant should 
take complete charge of both tire administrative and executive work of the kinder- 
garten. From tiny? to time the assistant should take the lead in planning the work, 
ami the director sliould assist' rather than guida, despite her riper experience The 
director will thus keep in touch with the work of tho assistant, and the assistant will - 
r -ceive invaluable training for future responsibilities . Each will learn to sympathize 
with tho problems aud difficulties of the other, and each will be ready to loyally support 
the other when problems arise which demand the hearty cooperation of both. . 

Loyalty, indeed, is the primary virtue of an assistant, loyalty in her aims, loyalty 
ib her effort, and loyally in lierexecutiouof tho work. There need be no subservience, ' 
indeed tlieroshould be none, sii\jo it is only by adhering strictly to her own convic- 
tions that th/asastaut can bring toiler task the individ uaLcolor without which no work 
can he effective.. But this need not prevent her from responding loyally to tho sug- 
gestions of the director, nor from acquiescing cheerfully whon there is a conflict of 
o opinion. This acquiescence, however, should never bo of such a nature as to leSenT 
•herpidividuality. Bather, let it be clearly understood that the surrender of opinion 
has been made in tho interests of harmony, not as (lie result of conviction. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TOE ASSISTANT. 

Miss Mahik Pica nos, Waidiisgtim, D. C. 

L Hdw much responsibility should be given the awdstant? 

1. She should tfiake her own program, consulting (he director, Results should be 
talked over with tho director, to give h jr a grasp on tho whole situation . 

2. She should look over the attendance of her own class and call on absentees, in 
order to obtain better knowledge of children through contact with homes. 

5. The order of the room should be given to the asedslant to balance the clerical 
duties of the director: Dusting; flowers, blackboard pictures. The director should 
bo responsible for pictures, arrangement, etc. , with the help of the awistant. * 

4. She should share in mothers 1 meetings: Plans, preparation; and should attend ' 
mol hers* meetings. 

6. She should take charge of circle, games, and stories at times. 

6. She should have a duplicate roll book for practice. 

1L Shohld the assistant bo responsible for the success of her work to the director 
or to the school principal? She is responsible in a measure to both. 

1. Relation to supervisor, (a) Supervisor has whole department and must be ne- 
sponaible for assistant. . (b) Has ranking tod marking for promotion, (c) Conferences 
for their special work. (<f) Supervisor may give help through the director, criticism. 

2 ‘ to principal,. («) Cite affects whole school, (6) PrinripaLmay help 

| Yiiig togce^tloser contact in ttiking o ve? plaru^ prbgnu jie. >■ , f y Ivf ^ 
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THE GIFTS. 

('A HO LINK D. A BOHN. Hufltnil, Mass. 

1. Why use th a Frocl>cliuu gift**? 

.2. How use them? 

I. Why? The child of *1 or 5 years has the impulse not only to be active, but to be 
active for the increasing development of his own life. The gifts provide with 
Material upon which to be active in ways that must, if properly used, tend to such 
development.. A child will, of course, make use of any object t^ satisfy the impelling 
force of his own nature to experiment, to discover, to change, to make. The kinder- 
garten gifts, because of their simplicity, are the beet knowu media for these purposes. 

The child lias mahy experiences in this great chaotic world of sense impressions, 
which need to he organized and interpreted . The gifts offer first of all, material with . 
which the child can do something. They also offer opportunity for the selection of 
such deeds as will help to a correct interpretation of experiences. Among other 
things which the gifts organize and interpret, are experiences of color, of form, of adze, 
of number. 

The gifts, especially the building»gifls, are a kind of clearing house, offering as they 
do a means of clearing the child’s perceptions ami ideas, and giving occasion for their 
extension. ■ ‘ 

We who use the gifts do so, not because we are immersed in the sea of tradition, 
nor because we supcrstitiously regard them as having in themselves a magical value, 
but because experience has shown them to be the best instrumentalities yet discovered 
for developing the powers of hand, head, and heart in the little child. 

II. How use the gifts? Froebcl's plan- of organizing the child’s experience is*to 
make use of typical acts, typical facts, typical characters, and typical processes. All - 
the activities of the kindergarten— Ihe song, story, talks, excursions, gardening, and 
care of animals — furnish the various means of carrying out this plan; the gifts, too, are 
significant of this aim. They furnish types or concrete embodiments of universal 
standards for the cRild to play with, not to learn about in an abstract way, but to 
handle and play with. The child who opened his sixth gift box for the first time the 
other day and fairly shouted in his eagerness: “Oh, look! Every old kind of brick 
here,” gives one illustration among many of the way ii^ which the child’s iniml is 
stimulated to eeo form. A letter received by a kindergartner contained these enig- 
matical words: “ If yfer want the stove covers yer must como and git then! yerself.” 
This being translated meant that Johnnie’s eyes had been opened to see round objects / 
through the type form used in the kindergarten and, having beeivaaked byhisteacher ' 
to bring something “round,” he hud neked for the stovo covers, they, perhaps, being 
the only “round” tiling in hisdmmcdiato environment. 

l$ot only do the gifts-furaish types or standards which serve as valid bases ?or clas- 
sification through analogy, but since every object is the product of an energy, we 
should, through the use of the gifts, awaken an interest in th$ child's mind in various 
energetic processes by getting him to go through the steps of some such processes. 

Every gift. exercise Bhould begiu with self-expression— the doing, the making of 
something which the sight of the material makes the child want to do, and which is 
suggested to him os he investigates and experiments with the material. I met a 
young man not long ago, who, 'as a boy, was in my kindergarten. He said: “Do you 
still use blocks in. the kindergarten?” “Oh, yes,” 1 answered. “1 remember them 
well,” he said, “and that they always spelled trains and engines to me. The other 
children, I recall, played all sorts of things with them, but I never saw anything but 
traits.” (I remembered this fact, too.) Then he continued: *‘I am in abank now, 
but I still dream of a life in connection with trains somehow, and I hope I shall realize 
It sometipm* ” Francis is another child who, haying once made a sleigh with his third ; 
\ . upon , which^he piled his fourth gift bricks jor Santa Claus’s presents, is 
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. on tent to repeat this over an Jovcr with every other material. The question is Shall 
he be left free to stay on that Wane, or shall we suggest ideas and the possible expres- 
sion of these ideas? We etxA not afford to lo*o sight of the double purpose of the 
gifts, 1 . e.: y '• . . 

1. To furnish opportunity for self-ex presrion. ' 

2. To furnish opportunity to extend the child ‘s world. 


TUE GUTS. 

I.uki.i.a A. Palmer. ; 

-t 

T1 ‘ c M Froebel formulated the aeries, may be considered in three ways: 

1. As materials forming-a complete logical unity within themselves 

i. As materials which the teacher tint's to pintle the cliiltlrcn 
. 3 - Aa materials which the child uses to organize his pcjwers. 

1 . That there is such a logical relation between the gifts ii interesting but’ Unit it 
is necessary to have materials for a 5-year-old child which will show this relation is 
another question. The completeness of the circle which they form is entirely beyond 
the vaguest comprehension of a little child. The materials which should be chosen 

for his education are those which will present the a und degree of logical order 

which he is capable of com prehen ding. 

2 /i cim 1130 her material in two ways, by oniphanizing (n) material 

or (6) the child. 

(a) If she endeavors to bring to the c hildren an idea of the connectednew of the 
material, she must plan a series of steps in which the children.* re to walk These 
can be taken either by following direct dictation'or by such carefhl limitation of the 
child s possible advances that only the right step can betaken. 

(b) If the kindergartner views the gifts as means by which to develop tho child's 

powers, the consciousness of their logical order will be present in her mind only as a 
goal winch sho hopes the children may reach some dnv. She will view each separate 
matenai in the light of its worth for organizing the child ’s present experiences and 
.activities. This may lead her to discard some gifts and emphasize others Such as 
she retains will be used for a purpose exactly in line with the child ’a purpose except 
that sho will realize which paths will lead most surely towartUhe later logical inters 
pretation of the universe, and the child will only unconsciously strive toward the 
same result. v 

3. The chiy ’s experiences and activities can only bo organized through a sequence 
which is ^sociological nnd psychological. This seems a vague, statement. It means 
that what is provided in a child’s environment and what he iscncouragcd to do will 
arrange his ideas in the best way when such things appeal to his gradually expanding 
nature and lead him toward acceptance of social standards. If the gifts are materials 
whicli help a child to organise his powers, they must give him such experiences and 
call forth such activities that bis mind' will be developed and in the direction that 
humanity has found of most worth. A • 

^The earliest gift lessons somehow left the child out of the planniug except as a kind 
of mechanism; by supplying the power which moved the gifts in a certain way ho was 
supposed to connect them with a cog which moved his mental machinery In tho mtae 
direction. The results were to be forms of life, knowledge,’ and beauty as judged by 
the adult— that is, the results were in the 'material— and it washoped that correspond mg 
results were within the children’s ideas. The methods were to bo dictation first and 
foremost, then imitation, etc., -methods were something contributed entirely by the 
teacher. In most kindergartens of to-day the forms made With the gifts may appear 
uiucR the same as those of 50 years ago, bufroach otio it -considered !tt the light of the 

i nature. . A '‘fonn , - . 
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of beauty" is not such for educational purposes unless it is evolved from a child’s own 
feeling and is the most beautiful which he can make. 

Left to himself, a child might evolve relations between materials which would he 
trivial. It is the toucher's duty to help him arrange his experiences in ways which 
will be most useful. This order is best developed by providing some stimulus which 
will inspire a child to outliue some end and then find suggestions which are most 
appropriate to nchieve this end. The mind thus forms a habit of calling up sugges- 
tions, relevant because of some classification which is vital and then choosing those 
which ure most, significant for the occasion; this is reflective thinking or reasoning. 

There are three general purposes in the use of material: (1) To* discover its possibili- 
ties (2) to apply this knowledge, get a rich variety of experiences in connection with 
it; and (3) to choose some end which will bring order and consecutiveness into these 
suggestions. 

\Vith these general purposes in mind, tig specific purpceeeVf different gilt lessons 
might bo as follows: \ 

„ (1) To investigate, to discover properties of the' material, its characteristics and 
possible uses. 

(2) To formulate some purpose. -possibly suggested by the sight of the material, and 
to control material to carry it out. 

(3) To observe and follow another's use of material. 

(4) To formulate a purpose in line with some past experience which has been vivid, 
and to control material to express it, 

(5) To follow another’s use of material because it. is well adapted to express some 
idea about past experience. 

((i) To discriminate between the values of the material in order to choose the kind 
best suited to express an idea. 

(7) To exercise memory by repeating some form tffiteh has boon made at a previous 
time. 

(8) To express die beauty or scientific facta whidh he has discovered can bo shown 
through the Material. 

(9) To show control of the technical naming of the material by following a dictation. 

(10) To cooperate with others in the use of material, by adding to tome Urge form, 
' or by building a smaller form which is needed to express an idea wljich has been 

decided upon by the group. 

I can merely state dogmatically that I believe that the Froebelian building blocks 
are the best materials that will bo found to help in a child^ growth; that sticks, seeds, 
and colored balls are materials which a child enjoys and which can be used education- 
ally. There are many doubts as to the value of the rest of the gifts. 


.. PRINCIPLES IN THE SELECTION OF STORIES POK THE KINDEU- 
* t GARTEN. 

1 1 Annie E. Moore. 

We have available very few records regarding tho particular stories which seern 
suited to children of different ages. Tradition and child study both assert with em- 
phasis thatchildrcn of acortAin age love fairy stories, butwoaro lie]pcd only slightly 
by this well-established fact. The questions of quantity and quality have still to bo 
decided. Just which fairy stories and which versions of them shall we Use? Choice 
■ has largely depended either on tradition qt on the individual likes and dislikes of the 
r mother or tetfeher. There is a certain common stock of stories which Americau chil- 
v . . dren are in possession of r and an examination of the titles of this list would show that 

^ . they -are among the best. of the popular folk tales. Those are the’ olckstoriea which' 

J&-V satisfied the imagination and fed tliq spirit of the human race in its infancy and which 
®jut£ci to the young of aUracWand all times. • • .--w >•' " • ' - ‘ : ' : > - v -."V. ' \ . 
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A long procena of natural Election has boon going on by which the coarse and brutal 
have largely been eliminated and those embodying universal truth and appealing 
to modern standards have survived. In the repeated telling and retelling these o'd 
tales have also been polish fed in form so that from the standpoint of perfection of finish 
they are well-nigh impossible to imitate. 

‘Cinderella,-” “Sleeping-Beauty,” “Ore-eye,” “Two-eyes,” “Tliree-eyee ’ “SnA- 

* white and Rose-red” fulfill perfectly all the requirements of the good short story. 

One principle, such as the ethical value, must not be allowed to assert itaelf over 
nil the others, such as- pure enjoyment, cultivation of taste, refinement of diction, 
training of imagination, and developing power in thinking. 

Tbo exclusive use of stories liaving a clear moral lesson is sure tg result in a very 
narrow selection and the elimination of much that is of jxisitive value, or the very 
questionable practice' of making-over and doctoring in accordance with a certain 
proscription until all the original beauty and Virility of the story are lost. Thero is 
evidence tlmt many kindergartners are dominated almost exclusively by the purpose 
of making the story the veluolo of.u moral lesson, f or what other reason would one 
think of selecting oat of the great body of folk tales such stories as • ‘Faithful John ” 
or “East O’ the Sun and West O-tlte Moon”? They are long and complex, contain 
many objectionable features, and are anything but childlike in their main current 
of thought. It would be easy to mention 20 folk tales far superior in every way for 
children except for the lesson which these are thought to convey. 

It is possible to be too exacting rega/hing literary beauty and finish. An over- 
refinement here may cause .one to reject altogether certain tvpes of stories which- 
while not measuring up to the standard of the classic, still appeal to children and serve 
to suggest desirablo lines of thought and Action. Many realistic stories and bits of 
history and biography come in this class, since w'e can rarely find such material in very 
finished or perfect form. Here the art ideal must be partially set aside in favor of 
something which is for the time of paramount importance. 

The seasonal influence often tends to narrow and circumscribe the choice of stories 
in the kindergarten and to set a false valuation upon many tliat we use. Take a com- 
plete collection of Uaivs Andersen's fairy stories and' search for those best suited to- 
little children. Would anyone think of selecting “The Little Match Girl’ 1 forkinder- 
garten or first grade were it not for the fact that it is a Christmas story? Is not the ver- 
sion of “ Thumbelina M commonly used in kindergarten, which consists of mere shreds 
and patches of the original, employed primarily to deepen a certain phase of thought 
or feeling which happens to be prominent without much regard for the peculiar values 
belonging to A ndersen's stories? I am inclined to think that “Persephone’ 1 fromaraong 
the myths is chosen chiefly for its seasonal significance, since its theme is not parlint-’ 
brly well fitted to little children. The use of poor homemade storied is accoun, J 
for in (he same wny. 

Information is not a legitimate element in story any more than in poetry. Nature 
fairy stories are as much a ‘‘fraud on the fairies’ 1 as the abuse to which Dickens re- 
ferred, that of turning the old tales into temperance tracts. Nature’s phenomena and 
processes are quite m marvelous *s^any fairy lalo and will, if properly,presented ( 
prove quite a a interesting to children, but'these wonders can not be revealed by 
talking about. them or by weaving fanciful tales about natural events. 

There is a truth, deeper than scientific fact and moro significant in tfrelives of chih 
aren, contained in. such a story of animql life as tlmtof the stfuirrel'motheraad the elf, 
which (onus a chapter in Selma Lagerlfif’s The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. - And 
does not Kipling in his whimsical and altogether delightful w*y answer to the entire 
satisfaction of young minds .some of the whys and wherefores that beset them? 

In thfc class of short realistic stories for little children few writers 0 f real power have 
made, any contribution. At first this fact seems unaccountable when ohe considers 
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folk material for little children, and that not a few writers of genius have produced 
delightful fairy stories, fairy plays, and fanciful tales. In the matter of fairy plays, 
witness the noteworthy list of comparatively recent productions: “Peter Pan,” 
“The Blue Bird,” “The Good Little Devil,” “Snow-White,” “Racketty-Packetty 
House.” Probably adult mind and child mind ire much more nearly on a plane in 
the realm of fancy, while in the realm of the real everyday child life with its small 
problems and events it is almost impossible for a grown-up to get down close enough 
to see from the child's standpoint. Certain it is that there ip a sad lack of stories of 
the realistic type hawing any claim to literary merit. 

It seems very important that teachers should have a wide range of stories from which 
to select. In the use of stories much depends on the teacher^ own taste and tempera- 
ment, and better results arc obtained where the individual has a large degree of freedom 
in the matter of choice. 

\ 

SYMBOLIC PLAY. 

Harriet Kiel, 

/ 

As a student kindergartner I had the rare privilege of being assigned by Miss Blow 
to a public kindergarten presided over by a perfect living symbol of a woman who 
# had preserved into her then mature womanhood this childlike quality of expert 
symbol maker, of finding life at the center of its symbolic aspects. She had kept 
childhood's spontanaeity, which was not excitement, multiplied adjectives or super- 
latives, but literally she had kept the spirit of a tranquil while joyous onenesB of feeling 
and sure ness of kinship with childhood. 

- Her kindergarten was fresh every morning as the new day and not fagged at noon - 
when repetitions were in order. She so questioned or suggested that children re- 
sponded in the words of new song or game without any realized ordeal of repetition, 
and with the. zest of a new experience. Her method fra a akin to that by which the 
normal nursery child knows, not without etfortTso much as by means of the most 
spontaneous and rewarding of efforting, his Mother Goose. 

She did it all by a touch so light but irresistible that we grown assistants forgot we 
were grown, and entered wit£ the children that enchanting realm where all normal 
. souls from 3 to 6 aregitdlftme. Into butterfly life and bee and bird and garden we 
.went, wholly aknrtoall the lives we were borrowing. Critics and investigators from 
near and far came and went without spoiling or changing that lively, absorbed, but 
unself-conacious spirit. There was no overwroughtnesB, nor was it in the least a soft 
or Sentithental kindergarten, but a realm in which personal surrender and recapture 
went on as unconsciously as when a group of children play aloqe. 
v * There was a cogynunity spirit I have seldom seen matched. I do not remembor 
any assigned leaderships nor any too often appropriation of leadership by special 
children. Each new game took shape more or 'less in Mrs.* Hubbard's mind just there 
in the presence of the children, and they caught from her, and she from therd^ the 
spirit and the form which shaped itself bejpre our very eyes into the lasting ceremonial 
of many, pf our present games, can see her evolving the spirit and the exquisite 
flight of birds with different 'sets of children through successive years, and' the life 
of it was as fresh in her the last time as the first. It was the height of the kinder- - 
gaftner* s art as to the symbolic spirit of play. I believe the secret was largely because 
, she herself was a living symbol. , 

VI believe this symbolicspirit to be in all normal childhood, ‘refashioning facts by 
fancy, seeing much in little, being a whole bird because you spread simulating wingB, 

^ feeling the whole life of every other thing which it touches only at a telling point, but 
c-lqu'^ea with this creative wholeness of feeling./ As • the scientist: from a bagmen- 
^4 tary fin tri sthewbok lab th§t was, or from a ieaf thp tree onwhich It grew! * 
*> dM childhood^choo^ its portion; forefeel life's wk «*, wb|t%hs 

unrelated fact. 
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Early chiWwod talcea the fact for what it is bept worth, and eels about finding not 
alone its qi^Ries and attributes, but its affiliations, its tctherings, its implications, 
x ~it*Mfcdaptability to other purposes than those it serves to common sense. The child’s 
n*ady fancy changes chair to chariot, stick to horse, prince to frog and back again, and 
himself to everything in turn. No hesitations mark these early forms of his democracy, 
and so he is never lost hut to find himself'&gain. 

Miss Ma uti.v spoke- as follows on plays and games. , ' 

The subject of plays and games in the kindergarten include the following forms of 
physical activity: - * 

First. Those plays in which activity for its own sako is the chief interest. These 
include walking, running, jumping, hopping, skipping, clapping, etc. 

Second. Representative or imitative plays in whic^ the child reproduces some 
form of life going on about him. In other words, these ere plays in which the move- 
ment is suggested by an idea to he expressed. This class includes the gallop of the 
hi >rse and tho hammering of the carpenter. 

Third. The singing game and folk dance of the traditional game of the kindergarten — 
Oat*, peaf, beam. ^ 

Fourth. Simple games of skill. This class includes all sense games, ball games, 
and all games involving competition. 

Fifth. The dramatic game Sf the kindergarten. 

* I would like to make it perfectly clear in tj»6 beginuing of this papeAhat this divi- 
sion of the subject does not imply that this is the order in which the different kinds 
of play shall bo introduced'but these five groups include all of tho forms of physical 
, activity commonly used in our kindergarten plays. 

There should be, however, a certain progressive development fmm these sponta- 
neous movements of the little child to tho form of the folk dajice. 

After the exercise of each of tjic various a. uvitics by itself. I^vould lead to the 
combination of these movements in a little dance fonn, for instance, walking anjj 
skipping, or skipping and hopping. This requires more physical and mental effort 
on the part of the child and leads him to see the possibilities of further combinations. 

To illustrate: In a kindergarten I know the children had been working along this- 
lino pf development and had reached this form in which we walked, forward eight 
steps, then skipped eight steps, etc. Tlie first variation added was that of walking 
eight, steps, then standing still and counting eight, repeating this figure throughout 
the play. The next one was that of standing still and clapping, then walking forward. 
To tjuote the particular child: 4 ‘AVc should walk hftho walking eight steps, stand still 
in the skipping eight steps and clap, and then do it all over again.” This in turn led 
to walking and skipping, clipping as we skipped. This latter figure was more elab- 
orate and required a good deal of contro^— both physical and mental— iu order to be 
able to change At tho right timo and' to make the changes that had been suggested. 
This year in this kindergarten the triangle gave the signal for the children to change— 
they asked later that they might count aloud without the triangle; later still The 
* request came that the counting stop and that no tpachcra heljt. This showed a decided 
growth in power and the children's consciousness of it. These simple forms of aN 
tivity underlie many game forms. 

Thes^ simple play* are of interest to the children for three reasons: 

First. They^ke use of a pleasurable activity common to tlie group. 

Second. They involve the element of contrast; ^ 

Third. They allow for much repetition of the" original and contrasting movements, 

Sipce we find these simple activities the basis of most games and folk dances; it 
seems wise to pse them in the kindergarten before the cldldren have gained sufficient 
epntrol t© follow a Variety of figures or sing and play the more formal gamei 
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la the ssooad group of games we find the same simple farms of activity, but* 
the movement ia do m in ated by the idea. We walk on tiptoe because we are brownies, 
we take tag step* because we are playing that we are giants, we take short running 
I steps because we are&iriea. The #iiaic often leads to a better movement, foe instance, 

the ptaoo suggests a soldier play, the beating of a drum or blowing of a horn. It sug- 
geeta the sound in the distance, which becomes louder as the soldiers draw near, then. 

| dies away as the soldiers walk away. 

| Some of these movements may be illustrative of a song, as the rocking of a cradle, 

t the swaying of the pendulum, the rap-a- tap-tap of the shoemaker's hammer, or the 

; stroug, steady swing of the blacksmith's hammer. All provide good arm and body 

exercise and are made Spontaneously by the children because of their interest in tln^e 
t subjects and of the distinctly rhythmic character of the movement itself. Here we 

5 find the same opportunity for the development of the children’s experimentation and 

f , spontaneous expression into the permanent game form. 

I In these playB the child should bo asked to represent only those objects and activi- 

ties which he would naturally rep^sent in this way and which are near enough to his 1 
j own experience so that he may give them a true representation. The majority of 

them are too difficult for the following reasons: » 

I First. little children under 6 years of age do not posses sufficient control to sing 

l tod play at the same time, their interest is in one activity at a time, and as motor ac- 

j tivity is of greater interest at this period, die song suffers and the result is a solo by 

| the teacher or possibly a quartette by typical kindergarten children. 

Second. The figures require such careful and precise movements that the joyous 
spontaneity of the dance is lost. It would seem to me, therefore, that Hie great field 
, of opportunity for the kindergartner lies in original work— by this I mean the dcvel- 

j opment and organization of simple dance forms from the children’s spontaneous. 

| response to mus\p and to suggested ideas. Often the form of the traditional game 

may be retained with a change of. content. 

In the gauges of skill we include all sense games, all games with balls, ball bouuciug, 
and rolling at a target in the middle — all of the games testing the strength of the chil- 
dren each as the racing games, throwing of bean bags and balls, jumping over ropes 
or hurdles, hiding games, etc. Here we have, the opportunMr to give the children 
more vigorous physical exercise. Many of these games demand more space in which 
to play than the kindergarten room affords. This means we must play more out of 
doors and give the children the benefit oj the fresh air as well as the splendid, free 
physical movement which comes in their out-of-door play. 

" - - The dramatic play of tRo kindergarten is representative in character but has usually 

the dramatic quality of several situations in it, leading to a climax. In playing store 
we have the mothers represented as desiring food — they go to the store, buy, and 
' . return home to prepare the dinner. If wo are playing about the blaeksmttli, we find 
• him at work at his forge. The driver drives in to have bis horse shod. The shoe is 
put on and the driver hurries away to his work. 

In closing, I would like to urge particularly the following points: 

First. That our plays and games be more simply organized. 
t Second. That the children have a part in this organization by means of their owu 

expression and suggestion. . 

Third. That the teacher see to it that the children play more vigorous games — out 
of d^ors — in an empty room or gymnasium where there would be spacojor healthful, 

^ ’ life-giving physical exercise. 

i V V > Borne simple apparatus would doubtless aid iii this and I believe the time is coming 
when the right formB for vouxur children will be devised and used more commonly 
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fNo. 10. Bibliography of education for 101W- 10. i 

tNo. 11. Bibliography of child study for tho years 1908-0. 

•No. 12. Training of teachers of elementary and secondary mathematics. 5 els. 

•No. 13. Mathematics In the elementary sctjpolsol the United Slates. 15cis. 

•No. 11. rrovisioii lor exceptional children In the public schools. ). H. Van Slcltle, bight nor Whim**, 
and Leonard P. Ayres. 10 cts. ^ 

•No. 15, Educations system of (’hlna as recently reconstructed. Ilarry E, King. 15 cus. 

No. Id. Mathematics In the public and prlvaie secondary schnols of the United stales. 
tNo. 17. List of publicat urns of thif United States Bureau of Education, October, rut. # 

♦No. IS. Teachers' certificates issued under general stale laws and regulations, liar hi u UpdrgiiliT. Aids’: 
. No. 19. Statistics of State universities and othei Institutions of higher education partially sup] Mir ted t,y 
the State. 1910-11. 
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•No. 1. A cour.se of study for the preparation of rural *sehoo I teachers. Fred Mutch lei and W. Urmia. 5 ds, 
•No. 2. Mathematics at West Point and Annai>olLS. 3 els. 

No. 3. Report of commit lee on uniform records amt repo. t:i. 

No. A. Mathematics in technical secondary schools in the Uni Ini states. 

•No. 5. A study ot expenses of city school systems. Harlan A lining mil. hi cts. N 

•No. fl. Agricultural education In secondary schools. 10 cut. 

fNo. 7. Educatlonftl status of nursing. M, Adelaide Nut ting. 

tNo. 8. Peaeeday. Fannie Fern Andrews. [Later publication, -1913, No. 12. 

No. 0. Country schools for city boys. William H. Myers. 

•No. 10. Bibliography of education in agriculture and home economic*, lit cis. .. 


tNo. 11. Current educational topics, No. 1. 

tNo. 12. Dutch schools of New Netherland and colonial New York. W ill lam If . Kilpatrick . 

•Nj. 13. Influences tending to improve the work o) the^kplier t>i nmt hematics. '5 cts. 

•No. 14. Report ol the American commissioners ol the qp-inuttonm eommUston on the teaching of mathe* 
nrniics. 10 cts. 

tNo. 15. Current educutionni topics, No. 11, 


•No. 10. The reorganued school playground. Henry fl. Curtis, octs. 

♦No. 17. The Montyssonsy . *1 cm of education. Anna T.Bmitli. Sets.' 

♦No. 18. Teaching languuge through agriculture and domes! ic science. At. A ; lieiper. 5 cbt. 

•No. lt>. Professional distribution of college and university graduates. Bailey R. Burr ill. loots. 

•No. 20. Readjust rneiu ot a rural high school to the needs of the community. U . A . Brown, io cts. 

•No. 21. Urban and rural common- school statistics. Harlan Updegraff and W Uliam K. iluod. 5 cts. 

No. 22. Public and pnvato high schools. | 

No. 23. Special collections in libraries in the United 8 tales. W . Dawson JohnsLm and Isadora <; . Mudge. 
•No. 24. Current educational topics, No. 111. . 6cU. 

tNo. 25. LLst of publications ol the United States Bureau oi Education, 1812. 
fNo. 2 fl. Bibliography of child study lor the years 1910-11. 

No. 27. Hfalory of publio-echool education In Arkansas. Stephen 1). Weeks. 

•No. 28. Cultivating school grounds in Witko County, N. C? Zebu Ion Judd. 5 cts. 

♦No. l"b Bibliography of the teaching ol fnatheraalfcs, 1900-1012. David Engine Smith and Charles 
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Goldzlher. 10 cts. . \ 

30. I Atin- American uni vmlttaC and special schools. Edgar E. Brandon. 

31. Educational directory, 1912. \ 

32. Bibliography of exceptional children trpd thflr edufattop. Arthur MacDonald. 

33. Statistics of State universities and othp^ Institutions of higher education porUally supjiorted by 

1 ■ the State. 1912. \ - 

T 
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1. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 191?. 

, 2. Training course? for rural teachers. A . C . Monahan and R . U . W right, 5 cts. 

. 3. The teaching oT modern languages in the United States. Charles H. Handscliln. 15 cts. 


, 4. Present standards of higher education in the 
. 5 / Monthly record of current educational pub 19 
, ; 0» Agricui tatfructJon to hlgbachopta. >;C,‘ 1 




niiad States, Goofge E. Mac Lean. 20 cts. 
■tioris.. February, 1918. ‘ 

L Robiaonand F.B,Jenta. 10 ots. t 
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♦Xo. 7. College enhance requirements. Clurcuep |>. Kingsley, r> els. 

♦Xo.R. The status ol rural ttlucat ion in the United states. A. ('. Monahan., lifts. 

No. 9. Consular repot ts on continuation .sThooLs in I'rus.sia. 

No. 10. Monthly record'uf current educational publications, March, 191.1. 

No. It. Monthly rcrord of current educational publications, April, 1911. 

*N'o. 12. The promotion of puuei*. KfUinfe Fein Andrews. ]0cts. * 

* X "- 13 ' St!ind,u ' ds a,ld <«ti fur measuring Uic elllcl.ncy whuuls or systems ol school*. .Report of th. 

commit (cc of the National Council of tviuralkm, (trorgii 1). Slroycr, cliairuiari 5 ct-s 
No. 14. Agricultural instruction in secondary schools. 

♦No. 15. Monthly record of current editcniioiml publications, May, n>ll. 5 nn. 

♦No. 16. Bibliography of medical inspection and health supervision ]5 e ( s 

NV * 7 ’ A M^ e M<1,Wl f ° rgirl ' S ‘ A Pr0Uminary in » t y 1 1 iou I man u fact uring city, Wordier, 

♦No. 18. The IlftwMtlh international congress on hygiene and demography. Kk-u-her H. i>rc.s.slar. It '■«- 
♦No. 19. (iiTiiniii industrial education and its lessons for the United Suites. Jlulnift* Beckwith 1*, n 
No. 20. llliferacy in the l niy-d States, * 1 

fNo.21. Mon tidy retard of (urrenl educational publications, June, lull, 

N". 22. Bibliography of industrial, voeatinnal, uml trade education 

•No.23. The fteotgla Cluh of the Stale Normal School, A then., t„r the s ,„.| r „| rur „| 

E. (. . Branson. It) cUi. * K7 * 

•No. 3*. A com|Kirki.ft ,.f tail, lie , ‘ducal i,.n Inflermany uml In the Vi.it, ..| stairs, i.mrg KemclicistciM*. 

’♦No. 25. Industrial educat km in Col uml ms, (la. Inland 1* . Daniel. 5 & 

♦No. 20. Good ruuds arbor day. Susan B. Sipe. 1 0 eta*, * 

‘ *Xo. 77. I’rDon schools, A. C. Hill, JOcts. 

No. 28, Expressions on education by American st.ilesmcn ;iml iiuithrisls. 

No. 29. Accredited sm'undur) sHim.N in'lhe Uiilld Stulcw. ‘ Kcmlne ('. Babcock. 

♦No. 30. Education In the South, locls. *„ 

*N(i. 3E Special features (n city school systems. 10 els. 

No. 32. Educational survey u! Mmihrolnery ('ounty, Md.’ 
fNo.33. Monthly record ofeunmit edm-aDornd publication*:, Seplmnbcr, |:i| t 
No. 3-1.' Tension system* In Croat liriiain. Itnyinund \V . sic.s. 

♦No. 35. A 1 1st of books Suih'd to n high -school library. 15 ct s. 

Beport on the work of the Bureau of Kducnikm for Ihe nat iv.-s „f \! U ska t m 1 -1/ 

No. 37. -Monthly record ofemrem educational puMicul ions, October, I'dl. * ' ** 

Nti. 38. Economy ol lime-in educat ion. 4 

No. 39. Elementary Industrial school ofCIex el.md, Ohio. W. N. Muilmuan. 

♦Nn. -JO. The reorganized school pluygnmnd. Henry S. Cue» D. 10 els. 

N j. -M. The rcorganlmt Im of secondary educat ion. 

No. -12. An experimental rural school at Wlnthrup (’allege. H.s. llruwne. 

♦Nn. 13. A griruhurc and ni raid ifo. day : material for i(s observance. Eugene (' jirxikx lOcLs 

♦No. 44. Organized health work in schools, K. It. llnag. 10 cts. 

No. 45. Monthly recoid of current educational publications, November, 'Ym. 

No. 46. Educational directory, MIS, 

♦No. 47. Teaching material in Government publications. F. K. Noyes, 10 cts. 

No. 4$. School hygiene. W, Carson Uyan, ji . 

Sl i lK,ul ’ “ Tt ' nno ‘ 1 '"' c cmm, '- v - |ilc I'itfli school. A. r. Monahan rind A, turns n.iltin. 

Iip.if). I he hitchhurg p t mud oo^pyrntivo industrial iHiucat ion. M it. McCann. 

No. 51. Education of tin 1 immigrant. 

No. 52. Sanitary jjchuulhuusivs. J.egal requirements in Indiana and Ohio. 

Ne. 53. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 19|:t, 

No. 51. Consular rcjtorl.s on Industrial education lu Germany. 

No. .55. legislation and judicial decisions relating | 0 education, October 1, 1909 to October 1 mm 
. Jamo-iC. Boykin and "William It. Hood. ' • * * 

N\>. afi. Some suggestive features ol Urn Swiss school system. William Knox Tate. 

No 5,. Elementary education In England; with special reference to l.oudon, Liverpool, and Muuc’asicr 
J.L. Knmlc), * . - 1 * 

N". 58. 'Educational system of rural Denmark. Harold W . Foght! *' * 

-Na. 59. Bibliography ol education for 1910-11. - . 

N".,0. S ‘‘la 0 , versiUos n,lJ ulllc ' Jn.stiUUIo|is „f hl«hcr education partially, iuj.ti.rtod ' 

1914o ‘ m 

J. Monthly.reoonJ of current educational puMimituus f January, 1914. 

Np. 2. Compulsory school attendance. ' 

No. 3. Monthly record of curreut educatlonal pnhtieations. l’oCruary, ltd*, ' 

No. i, Tho school and the start in Efo. • Meyer Bloomfield. ; • . 

No. 5. The folk high schools of Doumark, L. Frlond, , 

' ■ ' ’ ’ ^ 1 ” 
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